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= Grooping icaves. Sonora, whose innocent gaicty 


: am Nemesis. 


», from which seven years before she had been so 
“amxious, 80 glad to escape. 


ec 
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Gon for Sonora’s return. 
’ “From the first, Ruth Hallowell loved this 


# lightened labor. 


[ finind the lighthouse, with her cedar pail swing- 


-~ 


. 


S Sion of those slim white fingers, laughing to see 
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s 
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w@rver observed on her face. 
g@errow, none could read it in her actions. 


“f 


r yaer, and on being questioned she candidly ac- 
bv~-Kmowledged that it was the great disparity in 


‘ 
we 4 


“.) 
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ways conjectured and hoped she would possess. | 


i from her, and she existed now for higher things, 
* @hings which had aim and purpose, that her soul 


“Has great,— Ruth with her plain, inelegantly fa- 


Po her own totally dissimilar figure. 
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CHAPTER X. 


It was in the summer. 

The wild spring, fruitfol source of ship- 
wreck and disaster, had fled from Lighthouse 
Ssland. 

Philip Ahrenfeldt was gone, gone to return 
again some near happy day, and take with him 
@em Lighthouse Island, Ruth Hallowell! as his 


wife. 

Ah, how different was the life this young girl 
mow led to the old one! How crowding, how 
bewildering, how mystical, yet how real! 


Richer blooms gathered on her checks, deep 
jeys vibrated in her heart; 


her eyes were 
shaded by a softer film of hope and thoughtful- | 
mess, and to all she seemed more beautiful than 
before. But it was merely because the dross, 
the impurity, the monotony of living had fallen 


mocepted thankfully. 

Then, too, Sonora was come! Sonora, blithe, 
@heerful Sonora, whose mind cast off grief as 
w@arelessly as a flower rejects a dew-drop on its 


m@verted from that bereaved household the de- 
a@pair it must otherwise have felt. 

One child was gone, and another come ! 

Yes! summer and Sonora Hallowell brought 
poace to that cheeriess ighthouse. 

Never was vaster difference between two sis- 
Sers than between these. Ruth, tall, lithe of 
igure, and almost dramatic in the severe beauty 
ef her countenance. Sonora, of far less height, 
Mair, blue eyed, and perfectly radiant with mirth 
and good-humor. In looking at her, one thought 
mot if her face were pretty, though it was unde- 
miably so, but rejoiced, basked, as it were, in the 
@unshine emanating from it. 

Sonora had the head of a Hebe, Ruth that of 


Very strange was it to see the perfect con- 
tentment of Sonora on her return to her old 
heme. Without a murmur, a complaint, she 
gesumed the painful drudgery, the trying labor, 


In Ruth’s eyes 
there was evidently some great mystery at the 
ndation of all this. But what it was, she 
d not even conjecture, and she was far too 
proud to ask for a confidence that should have 
tendered voluntarily. In all other things 

they sisters. But as regards this, there rose 
between them a cloud of separation, which nei- 
strove to penetrate, a cloud, faint, misty 
illasive, but which existed nevertheless. 

®@ one, save her parents, knew the actual rea- 


er. Who could well have done otherwise ? 
were constantly together. Their tasks 
duties were shared always, and they were 
Bot long in discovering that companionship 
Even when, night and morn- 
ag, Ruth went down to the pasture field, be- 


fag on her arm., to milk the two poor, ill fed 
Sonora :rudged along at her side, be- 

ling the way with gay, cheerful conversa- 
Mion. Nay, nothing would do but she herself 
manst learn to milk, and Ruth at such times 
would stand by, demurely watching the opera- 


how frequently the grass received the snowy 
Good intended for the pail. In all domestic 
affairs too, Soncra claimed her portion, and her 

,» fretful mother could aot but acknowledge 

what she did was well done. Nothing 
@aunted Sonora’s good humor, not a cloud was 
If she had had 


» when she first came to the island, Ruth 
had observed that something annoyed her sis- 


their attire. Indeed the contrast between them 
ed cotton garments, and necessarily gotng 
the greater part of the time with bared feet, 
in her comfortable, city attire, well or- 

ed, and in all respects costly! Peace reigned 

min when Ruth consented, unwillingly, it is 
s, to accept some part of Sonora’s more ex- 
ive wardrobe, and fit and appropriate it | 





» Notwithstanding her affection for this newly 
yand sister, Ruth ceuld not but confess to her- | 
that she was bitterly disappointed. There 

was lacking in Sonora that depth of character, 


refinement of intellect which she had ab- | 
Then, too, she did not love books, and when in 
the long summer evenings the two repaired, as | 
hed always been Ruth's wont, to Father Lee’s 
goom, to listen to his reading of some old legen- 
Gary poetry, or to the improvisation of simpli- | 


Ged lectures on the times, Sonora dropped in- , 


wariably into a sweet, quict slumber, and un- 
Woneciously nodded her pretty head at all the 
the good priest made. When she would 
gweke, and say innocently that she bad « such 
m pleasant dream,”’ Father Lee and Ruth could 
= find it in their hearts to reprove, but, treat- 
her like a petted child, would smile in 


came 


| cast a hazy, 


So Ruth, as she had 
always been, was alone. 
Alone with 
soul. What 
companionship 
there be 
them ? 


her own 
spiritual 
could 
betwe en 
None! She 
knew and deplored it. 
One night, just as 
closing, 
the sist’ rs went as usual 
to the priest's little 
room. It had been a 
burning, feverish day, 
and the fresh 
breeze that poured in 
at the 


twiight was 


sca- 


open windows 
like a refresh- 


‘ing balm to all three, 


lifting the hair gently 
from the hot for head, 
and cooling its throb- 
bing into stiller pul- 
sations. The sun was 
just sinking. The flood 
of depart.ng crimson 


| made fire of the open- 


ing ocean beyond, as 
it tossed and heaved 


| restlessly. On the walls 


of the humble room it 
dreamy 
splendor, that d: zzled 
the eyes to behold. 
« What a sunset!’’ 
said Rrth softly. See, 
Sonora, how still the 
water is;—not a petrel skims over it to-day to 
prophesy evil. There is the moon, too, just 
rising. We shall have a splendid night.” 


Sonora came and leaned lovingly over her | 


shoulder. 

« Tdler!’’ she said, “forever gazing at sun- 
sets and stars; that is, when there are any to 
look at!’’ 

Ruth smiled in a faint, abstracted way, but 
did not remove her eyes from the sea. Pre- 
sently Sonora burst into light, gleeful laughter. 
Ruth looked around inquiringly. 


«It’s nothing, Ruthie! Don’t put on that 
awful aspect of dignity, I entreat. I was sim- 
ply thinking of one of the funny things which 
you and I did when we were children, what a 
pity it is so long ago,—ha, ha! why, sister, we 
are absolutely getting old.”’ 

“Very,” said Rath, smilingly regarding the 
young speaker, ‘‘ we are quite ancient damsels. 
Tell me what you were laughing at.’’ 

“A trifle. Do you see that child, Barnes’s 
little Nell, trotting along with that old brown, 
willow basket? It brought to my mind the 
picture of you and me carrying just such a one 
filled with apples years ago to Mrs. White 
over in Jersey. Don’t you remember? Don’t 





you remember how determined you were to 
make an impression on the old lady, and so 
divided between us your pair of red woollen | 
mittens, each of us keeping a bare hand con- | 
cealed under our shawls ?”’ 

Ruth laughed outright. 

« Yes,”’ continued Sonora, “and I recollect | 
now the nice little woman offered us some | 
doughnuts to eat, which, in our hyper- gentility, | 
we declined touching, although I am sure I, 
for my part, could have devoured a dozen on 
the spot. Good gracious! where have I seen 
that face !” 

Iler eyes had wandered gradually ,—attracted 
by a brilliant reflection from the sky, to the 
space above the mantle-shelf, on which, uncon- 
cealed by the flowing drapery of the flags sur- 
rounding it, hung the crayon head ef a woman, 
which has before been described. Sonora had 
never observed this sketch. But now, some- 
thing in the warm light which fell upon it, | 
giving it almost the hue and animation of life, | 
something in the chance of her own point of | 
view, developed an indefinable likeness to fea- 
tures which she was sure she knew well, al- 
though the similarity was not sufficiently stri- | 





king to create instantaneous recognition. Who | 
could it be? she asked again and again, and | 
each time was fain to acknowledge herself un- 
enlightencd. The pride, the lustre of those | 
large, piercing eyes were as familiar as things 
beheld yesterday, and the white forehead and | 
the full lips seemed of themsclves to call for the 
greeting of old acquaintances. 

«¢ Who fs it, Father Lee ?’’ she asked, in her | 
wilful, childish way, that told of curiosity that | 
would not be evaded. But, from among his | 
books and papers, at a table a little way re- 
moved from the two girls, Father Lee looked 
up, shook his head, and smiled. 

«Ruth, you tell me—he will not.’’ 

«I do not know, my dear.’’ 

‘You have never heard ?’’ 

«“ No.” 


«Then it is one of his bachelor secrets,’’ 


| cried the lively creature, «and I will find it 


out. Was she pretty, father ?’’ 

«You have her before your eyes, my child, 
judge for yourself.” 

«No, no, I mean was she pretty when she 
was young?” 

«< Yes.”’ 

«« Then you knew her ?”’ 

« Certainly, Mistress Inquisitor.” 

«And you liked her-—-now confess—you 
liked her, did you not ?”’ 

«Very much.”’ 

« And she liked you ?”’ 

«IT don’t know—I suppose so—yes.’’ 

“How common-place! You suppose so! 
Do tell us all about her.”’ 

Father Lee laughed as he told Sonora the 
recital would but serve to put her to sleep. But 
she persisted. 

«“Do,’’ she said, “leave these musty old 
poems that you sre going to read, and tell us 


this Ave love-story, something that will give us 


| profession. 


| bond sort of life. 


manager and actors. 
| 


‘look for one so young. 
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FATHER LEE TELLING THE STORY OF THE PICTURE. 


pleasant dreams to-night—dreams to Ruth and 
me.’’ 

«Ah, my girls,”’ said Father Lee, half smi- 
ling, half sadly, «that is what it never gave 
me. But come,I am not unwilling to say a 
few words of myself. Iam old now. I want 
the sympathy of young hearts like yours. Itis 
not good to keep one’s youth locked up for- 
ever in one’s breast, as though it were some 
hideous thing too dreadful to recall.’’ 

«Come, Ruth,” cried Sonora, «‘ come—ac- 
tually, he is going to tell us of this mysterious 
lady.”’ 

So Ruth leaning on the window sill, and 
gazing into the evening sky, with Sonora’s 
bright head in her lap, heard Father Lee com- 
mence thus: 

Children,” he said, “J have heard it 
stated that no man dares to write his own bio- 
graphy; that is, to write it truly, and without 
suppression—to state life as he has found it, 
and not as others believed him to have found 
it by his dsily outward revelations. This is all 
very true. For most men have an inner, secret 
history which they cannot reveal, and live after- 
wards in peace of mind. Mine has not been, 
however, of this intense class, although I have 
never yet essayed its recital. I was born, my 
dears, a great distance from here, in England. 
Your father’s father and I were, as you know, 
brothers, although I am younger than either of 
them. We were a poor and obscure family, 
but I formed the ambitious plan, very early in 
life, of educating myself, and becoming some- 
thing more to my fellow men, than my position 
would have seemed to warrant. Accordingly 
I devoured whatever books fell into my pos- 
session, good, bad and indifferent, and as a 
natural consequence my imagination became 
so inflated, so diseased, that for the time I lost 
all healthiness of ambition. I strove only to 
attain that distinction which is at all periods 
and in all countries a dubious one. I aspired 
to become an actor. And an actor, my chil- 
dren, I became, and I am afraid a very bad 
one, too. The characters I undertook to re- 


| present were by no means of a high order, nor 
| 


do I remember at any time creating any exces- 
sive enthusiasm among my audiences. My in- 
come, however, was more than sufficient for all 
my wants, for my habits were simple, and [ had 
sufficient strength of mind to resist the allure- 
ments, the vicious temptations incident to my 
My memory was quick and reten- 
tive, therefore I had ample time to study other 
things than the mere role I assumed nightly. I 
engaged masters for myself in various branches 
of education, and really made enough progress 
to encourage me to proceed. Until my twenty- 
second or third year I led this careless, vaga- 
Then it was an incident 
occurred which changed the whole aspect of 
my life.’’ 

« Ah!”? cried Sonora, “ now it is coming— 
now for it!”’ 

‘The tire-woman of an American metropo- 


| litan theatre to which I was for some time at- 
‘tached, one day requested permission of the 


manager to bring to rehearsal a child of hers, a 
girl, whom she offered to him as a candidate 


for a petty, obscure character, which place was 


then vacant, in a play which was soon to be 
produced. The manager gave consent, and 
accordingly the little creature wee brought to 
the theatre for inspection. I was there at the 


, time, and I remember well the impression the 


child’s timid, enfolded beauty created, both on 
She was not more than 
twelve or fourteen years of age, yet was of a 
graceful figure, that had a strange, womanly 
Her name was Sara 
Taylor. The agreeability of her appearance 
operated greatly in her favor, and she left the 
theatre, engaged for the remainder of the sea- 
son, to fulfil similar parts to the one in which 
she was to make her first appearance. This 
engagement was of very little importance either 
in itself or its remuneration, but it was well 
enough for the pretty creature’s first season, 
ani she and the tire-woman, her mother, were 
highly delighted with it. 

‘From the very beginning I felt attached to 
the little girl. Behind the scenes if I could but 
get standing room near her, I was well content- 
ed, Asif by instinct I followed wherever she 


: 





went, and by this means in many instances I 
protected her from the coarse jests of her fel- 
low actors and actreses. Before the season 
was entirely over both the girl and her mother 
received and acknowledged me as their friend, 
and as such I used to visit them quite frequent- 
ly in their little attic room in John street. 
Many and many a quiet cup of tea have I taken 
with the Widow Taylor and her daughter 
Sara.” 

‘This child was then the original of this 
sketch?’ asked Sonora, with an air of deep 
interest, and still eyeing the picture on the , 
wall. 

“Yes. Ah, I see you have guessed its iden- 
tity with one of your friends.”’ 

“T am right, then?” she cried, drawing a | 
deep breath. 

“ Again, yes. I meant you to know. Tell 
Ruth—tell her the present name of this little | 
actress.’’ 

Sonora’s cheek glowed as she said in a low 
voice, 

‘‘ Mrs. Ahrenfeldt.”’ 

Ruth was greatly amazed. She looked in 
bewilderment from one to the other of her com- 
panions. 

“Mrs. Ahrenfeldt !’’ she repeated, ‘ how can | 
that be? I have always understood the Ahren- 
feldts to be so proud of their high descent and | 
great wealth.”’ 

«¢ And so they are,’’ said Father Lee, quietly. 

*‘ Indeed, indeed they are proud,” cried So- 
nora, warmly, ‘‘ oh, Father Lee, it is almost im- 
possible to tell you what I have suffered in that 
family! But go on—goon. When you have 
finished I will tell you all.” 

Father Lee smiled. 

‘*My child, I will keep you to your word. 
Remember that. I will not conceal from you 
that I have guessed something of your sojourn 
among the Ahrenfeldts, more perhaps than you 
think.’’ 

The young girl colored deeply as the old man 
proceeded : 

«A year or two made a vast difference in the 
appearance of Sara Taylor. She became, what 
long before she had promised to be, a beautiful 
woman. She was the very loveliest being I 
ever beheld. Singular enough she did not rise 
in her profession, ani the little progress I made 
myself soon went far beyond her own. Her 
want of success was rather, I think, the result 
of a combination of adverse circumstances, 
than that of a want of merit. For she had 
genius. Encouraged by the superiority of 
my situation to Sara’s, (at least so far as money 
went,) I ventured to ask her, one day when we 
were out walking together, to marry me. 
Strange, that in repeating this, I am not touch- 
ed with the shadow of a regret for things past 
and gone. Sara had many admirers—but that 
was nothing either to herorme. We engaged 
ourselves solemnly to one another, and were to 
have been married in little more than a year 
from that day.” 

There was a long pause. The old man ap- 
peared buried in reflection. Neither of the 
girls cared to break upon his thoughts. When 
he continued again, it was more in the tore of 
soliloquy, than in that which one naturally as 
sumes when conscious of auditors. 

*<T loved her,’’ he said, dreanily—* I loved 
her, not wildly nor passionately, but in my own 
way—deeply. And she, poor young thing, I 
never have, I never can believe but that she 
returned fully my affection. She was too 
guileless to practice deceit then, whatever she 
did afterwards. Poor Sara! Well, well, how 
lopg ago it seems. J am an old man now, and | 
she is the mother of men who have never heard 
of me as the lover of their mother. How re- | 
markable a fate it is that strives constantly to | 
create |inks between that family and this, and 
strives but to be defeated !”’ 

Both Ruth and Sonora started as they heard | 
these last words, Ruth, because she felt appre- 
hension that the old man had recently prophe- 
cied the non-falfillment of the vows that bound | 
her and Philip Ahrenfeldt together ; Sonora, | 
because she knew by them that “some part of | 
her secret, if not all, was already under his con- 
trol. How had he learned it? | 

“My children, the tale grows trite. Per-_ 
haps it is a trifle too commonplace to suit your 











| ¢ Surely you mean to tell us more ?”’ 


| ever worthy or noble a man Philip Abren- 


| I hated to do so, most cordially. 


fresh, young imagina- 


tions. But perhaps, 


4 led ati h | | - ’ 
ie ee aT who knows f-—- you may | 


yourselves, in your 
own persons, testify 
some day to its reali- 
Heaven forbid! 
May deceit keep ever 
from your paths—un- 
broken faiths be yours! 


ties. 





Children, listen, and be | 
not surprised wher I) 
tell you that Sara Tay- | 
lor was privately uni- | 
ted to a wealthy New| 
Yerk merchant, on the | 
very day before that 
she had destined for 
her marriage with me. | 
The news fell upon me | 
like a thunderbolt. 1) 
could not believe it. 
And I did not. For 
months, I went about 
groping in darkness for | 
my beloved. 1 thiok I | 
was mad. They told 
me she had sailed for | 
Europe with her mother | 
and hnsband, imme- 
diately after the cere- 
mony. I followed. I 
followed and—and —I 
found her. I heard how 
I had been duped from 
her own lips. I heard, 
and disgust worked my 
cure, my reformation, at least as far as regarded 
herself. I believe from that day, I hated all wo- 
mankind. Yes, for her sake [ hated them. A 
year or two passed. It was not through natu- 
ral inclination I entered the priesthood. Any 
other vocation would have suited my taste as 
well. I assumed its vows, simply because so 
doing placed an unalterable bar between me 
and—and—woman! I{ow singular that I can 
laugh at the acknowledgement now.’’ And he 
did laugh, a long, low, mellow laugh, in which 
Ruth and Sonora were not slow to join. 

«s And is that all ?”’ inquired the latter, gaily. 


“More? You avaricious little monkey! 
Will nothing satisfy you? There is ‘ more’ that 
I might repeat to you, but I cannot today. I 
have told you this much because I deemed it 
my duty. You, Sonora, have broken whatever 
tie bound you to the Ahrenfeldts, but time 
does wonders, and you may some day or other 
return to your adopted mother. In that 
case—’? 

‘¢ Never,”’ cried the girl, with flashing eyes, 
‘never again do I darken her doors !”’ 

‘¢ Well, well—perhaps it will be so. In either 
case, you are old enough now, to have this 
confidence placed in you. As for Ruth, how- 


feldt may be, she ought to know—it is her right 
to know—something of the antecedents of the 
family into which she marries.’’ 

«« My own being so lofty,’’ said Ruth, laugh- 
ing, ‘that it is necessary it should remain un- 
contaminated. Thank you, Father Lee, but 
when I marry, it will be to the man I love, and 
not to his family.” 

«s Well said, my child,—nevertheless, you 
will find by hard experience, that one does es- 
pouse family. Whatever social cloud depends 
over the Ahrenfeldts will extend to you. This 
is an exceedingly popular truism. I think, 
however, that Mrs. Ahrenfeldt’s early history 
has not been revived. She had sufficient tact 
at the beginning to conceal it. Few people 
are acquainted with it.’’ 

‘© And if they were,”’ cried Sonora, ‘“ they 
would not dare to speak. That man or woman 
who should dare to unsettle her dominion in 
that way, would meet with some dire retalia- 
tion that could never cease to be regretted. 
Now that I no longer owe Mrs. Ahrenfeldt 
duty as a child, gratitude for protection, I can 
and will tell you what has been her treatment 
of me. I would rather die than endure it 
again. Her will is aniron one. Whether she 
bends it to good or evil purposes it is all one. 
It is not to be eluded. Almost all that she 
undertakes she accompliskes.”’ 

«Is she beautiful ?”? demanded Ruth, simply. 

«No, notto me. Yet her eyes are fine, but 
in moments of excitement they burn with a 
bale ful, lurid light, which robs them of woman- 
ly expression. To the world she is, however, 
all serenity. To be admitted to her house is 
considered an honor, and to enjoy her patro- 
nage, musicians, authors, artists follow in 
crowds in her wake. She is aware of her own 
power. She enjoysit. Rob her of it, and you 
take from her the very breath of life.” 

«What a picture!’’ said Father Lee; « but 
go on, and strive, Sonora, to say nothing in 
malice, and not to exaggerate.”’ 

«« Father!” cried Sonora, as though sudden- 
ly struck with the idea, «« when Mrs. Ahren- 
feldt adopted me was she aware of my relation- 
ship to you?”? 

«* No, my child, nor is she now.”’ 

«Oh, I remember! She made father pro-| 
mise to give me to her eaotirely. There was to) 
be no communication between me and home, | 
and with the exception of a few authorized let- 
ters from Ruth, there was none. Therefore | 
she had little opportunity to hear of you. I) 
was happy at first. Mrs. Ahrenfeldt was very | 
kind to me. The contrast between my hard | 





| life here, and the luxury abounding in her | 


honse, smote me with wonder and delight. I | 
was indulged in every whim, surfeited, perhaps | 
with indulgence. I had masters provided for | 
me, and studied morning, noon, and night to | 
please my benefactress, although in my heart | 
The only 

thing I cared for was music. It was one of 

my greatest pleasures to sing to the accompa- , 


niment of the fine old harp that stood always 
in the drawing-room’s largest window. The 
delightful hours I have passed there I can 
never forget.’’ 

“You sing, then,” broke in Rath, “ why 
did you not tell us this before?’ How I wish 7 
could sing.”’ 

“TI will teach you, said Sonora,’’ «miling, 


“and when some day you behold the hap of 


la belle mere, I want you to think of me.” 

‘Ruth will probably never see it, 
nora.”’ 

‘ Father Lee! Why not?” 

« Because I am convinced that Mrs. Ahren- 
feldt will not consent to her marriage with her 
oldest son. If it take place, I incline to think 
it will be in opposition to her will.” 

Sonora glanced towards Rath ia silence. 
Her face was as unmoved as a s‘atue’s, bata 
soft, delicate color dyed both forehead and 
chesks. Her manner was free from embarrass- 
ment, still, it was not ditticult to perceive that 
she was troubled. 

« Ruth,”’ said the aged priest, in a low, kind 
tone. 

She looked up, and met his earnest gaze 
without shrinking. 

«Ruth, my good, beautiful Ruth, you whem 
in my old age I love more than any one in the 
whole world, tell me traly, have you entire, 
perfect confidence in Philip Abrenfeldt? Has 
no thought everentered your mind that, perhapa, 
when removed from the influence of your pre- 
sence, he may forget you, or only recollect you 
indistinctly, as the daughter of the keeper of a 
New Jersey Lighthouse; as a woman so infi- 
nitely below him as to make forgetfulness easy? 
Do you ever thiak of such things ?”” 

“« Never, father, never!’ There was indig- 
nation as well as decision in her voice and the 
quick, spirited movement o! her head. « ] am 
not one to love where my judgment does not 
approve.’”’ 

The old man smiled at her warmth. 

««My child, my blessed child, 1 would net 
have you doubt unnecessarily, but with all my 
heart I charge you not to rely as yet toe 
strongly on this man. In the little while that 
he was here, I made intense study of his face. 
Striking es it undoubtedly is, and strongly In- 
dicative of intellect, I tell you it is not a good 
one; I tell you he is vascillating of purpose, 
unstable in following out his aims. Beware, 
Ruth, beware! Trust Philip Ahrenfeldt whem 
he has proved himself trustworthy.”’ 

‘*As he has, as he is!’’ said the girl, with 
impetuosity. 

And again Father Lee smiled. He turned 
half-sadly to the yeunger aister. 

«« We have interrupted you, my dear. I beg 
your pardon. Will you continue ?’’ , 

“Oh,” said Sonora, who had not been an 
unobservant witness to this little interlude; 
«¢ oh, father, it is a long, long story, and very 
painful to me. It is scarcely ever that I allow 
myself to think of it. I cannot give it you im 
detail—I need not, need I? Iam so content 
now-a-days with my careless, apathetic, aim- 
less life, that I do aot love to consider the 
past.’? 

‘¢ Then you are content, my child ?”” 


‘Very content, very satisfied. I have ao 
room for regret even for Mrs. Ahrenfeldt’s 
magnificent harp,’’ and she laughed merrily.— 
‘¢T said that I was happy at first. Alas! # 
did not last long. On the death of Mr. Ahren- 
feldt, which occurred in the year after I lef% 
the island, everything was changed. I] remem. 
ber him well. He was a fine, large, imposing- 
looking man, and while he lived, exercised a 
beneficial, wholesome control over his wife.— 
Frederick Ahrenfeldt, the younger son, resem. 
bled him wonderfully, in everything but his 
goodness of heart. I never liked Frederick 
even asa boy. Certainly he took no pains te 
make me like him, and we grew up together 
amid quarrels and disputes which were amm- 
berless. He was a child-tyrant. The moment 
his mother’s sttention was called away from 
us, I stood in intense dread of his oppression, 
If I offended him (and it was not seldom), he 
did not hesitate to inflict rough corporeal pum- 
ishment, and that without consulting any living 
being as to the propriety of the action. AS 
first his mother protected me against these im- 
pulsive assaults, but they ceased after a while 
to make any impression upon her, and ] was 
left entirely at the mercy of this evil-temperedi 
lad. He was but a few years my elder, yet J 
was his slave. Whatever affection Mrs. Ahren- 
feldt entertained for me when she adopted ma, 
seemed by degrees to perish. I had been ene 
of her momentary whims, which, when grati- 
fied, lost thenceforth all value. I was very 
miserable. Often, Ruth, have I wept to returm 
to the island, and live here in obscurity an® 
safety for the rest of my life. I was not pem- 
mitted to go into society. If 
tors, I was ordered to keep to my own room -- 


Se- 


| in short, Mrs. Ahrenfeldt’s com{uct towards 


me has been but one long caprice. 

however, so unhappy but that I could be rem 
dered more so. Just one year ago—yes, just 
a year ago last month—Frederick Ahrenfelds 


| asked me to become his wife.” 


This confession was so new, so unexpected, 
that Ruth was filled with astonishment. She 
looked hastily and curiously at her sister 
through the gathering twilight. Sonora was 
more than usually pretty that night. The dim- 
ness purified and softened the want of charac- 
ter in her delicate features, and gave them @ 
greater depth of intellect than they possessed 
naturally. 

« He asked you to become his wife 1” 

“Yes.” 

« And you—” 

«s Refused. What else could I do? I Joathe® 
and hated him with my whole heart. I despi- 
sed him as I have despised no other humam 
creature. My dislike took a more bitter, com- 
centrated form when his attentions resolved 
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thomselves into a series of persecutions. I had 
mo privacy. Even my own room was not sa- 
ered in his eyes. 
pagsion was as little to be understood as the 
dotestation with which he had formerly reg«rd- 
ed me. How it arose, what converted hate 
dato love, I never knew nor asked. I on'y 
comprehended the one great fact that Frede- 
tick Ahronfeldt was now more than ever my 
enemy. I avoided him when | could, but that 
‘was but scliom. Wherever I went he follow. 
ed. My slightest actions were watched; the 
‘very servants were bribed to report to him in- 
edvertent words which I sometimes spoke re- 
garding him. Oh, Rath! oh, Father Lee! you 
can scarcely conceive the torture ] endured.— 
For more than three months this persecution 
continued. I had no means of defence. I was 
powerless as the air. 

«These things could not proceed longer 
without attracting the attention of Mrs. Ahren- 
feldt. I myself had not dared to appeal to her 
agiinst her favorite son, and he, for his part, 
‘knew too well that even if he made her his con- 
fidant, she would by no means favor his suit, 
‘ut would, on the contrary, offer strong oppo- 
sition. Iic was aware that his mother was de. 
cidedly ambitious fur him as regarded marri 
age, and that a wife of my birth and poverty 
‘was the thing farthest from her thoughts — 
Therefore he beld his peace. When at length 


Mrs. Abhrenfeldt accidentally discovered her | 


@on’s secret, he found that affairs stood just as 
he had expected. She flew into a stormy pas- 
sion, declared he meant to bring her to a dis- 
honored grave, and vowed she wculd make his 
brother Philip, who was then abroad, her sole 
heir if he persisted, and, in short, raved against 
lim like a maniac. As for me, she did not 
deiga me a word on the subject, but sent me 
‘away at once to spend the winter in the coun- 
try, where | was only too glad to learn Frede- 
tick would not be permitted to follow. Then 
there came an interval of peace. Peace! oh, 
#6 unruffied, so profound, that I could scarcely 
realize it! Worn and depressed by excite- 
ment, my exile and my solitude were indeed 
precious. My sleep at night now brought me 
repose instesd of feverish unrest, my days 
mow brought me content. For a while I was 
left to rejoice in my liberty. I could read, 
write or walk without fear of molestation.— 
Much as I longed to return to the home from 
which I had been taken years before, I had 
stood too much in awe of Mrs. Ahrenfeldt to 
smmake the proposition. I dreaded her outbreak 
of anger, her ungovernable wrath. Some- 
thing harder to endure than I had yet endured 
‘was needed to nerve me to the task. 

“It was not long coming. 

“<I had been in retreat for about three or 
four weeks, when suddenly Frederick Ahren- 
feldt appeared in the neighborhood. At first 
he did not venture near the farmhouse in which 
I was living, but taking up his abode in an- 
other at some little distance, was constantly on 
the watch to intercept me in my rambles.— 
Perceiving this, by two or three very unex. 
pected and trying interviews, I gave up my 
walks entirely, and confined myself to the 
house. Butaweek or two of this scclusion 
convinced me that it was all in vain. I found 
That it was impossible to baffle any member of 
the family of Ahrenfeldt, when once their 
trong, determined wills were fixed on the ac- 
complishment of anything. My adopted brother 
found means to introduce himself in the family 
a number of times, occasionally with the know- 
‘edge of its members, but oftener without. 
His manner and bis language at these periods, 
‘wore vehement and alarming. Rendered des- 
petato by opposition; he dared even to 
threaten self-destruction; and once or twice so 
wrought upon my fears, that I actually believed 
he would put his threat in execution. At last, 
unable to bear up under this accumulation of 
fils, I fell sick. For a long time they told me, 
my life was in danger. I had a fever, induced 
probably, by excitement. In a week or two, 
as soon as I began to strengthen, and a pros- 
pect of arenewal of my annoyances became 
but too evident, I formed the hasty, wild reso- 
lution of flight. I determined, unannounced, 
to return to Mrs. Ahrenfeldt, and explaining 
my misery, throw myself upon her mercy. I 
acted on the idea so speedily, that it may 
scarcely be said to have been premeditated, 
and in a day or two, I found myself once more 
in New York, and in the presence of my 
adopted mother. 

4« What a reception was mine! 

“It had been crime enough that her son 
should prefer me to all other women. She 
would have given much to have averted such 
@ preference, but that he should be rejected— 
rrejected by so humble an individual as myself, 
was not to be endured. Strange to say, the 
‘idea had not entered her brain before, but that 
the attachment was mutual. At this discovery, 
at this new phase of the development of the 
affair, her displeasure knew no bounds. Re- 
jected! ur son rejected! The more she dwelt 
‘upon it, the more her anger was inflamed. 
She overwhelmed me with reproaches. She 
accused me of the basest ingratitude, and in. 
“consistently protested that she knew from the 
first, that I would destroy eventually the peace 
of her whole family. Nor was this all. In- 
dignation triumphed utterly over pride. She 
recalled her son; she declared that I should 
become his wife, and now she advocated his 
cause evon more strenuously than she had 
before opposed it. Frederick Ahrenfeldt never 
did a wiser thing, than when, perceiving this 
unlooked for advantage, ho acted onit. He 
had now, a powerful ally. I was by turns 
threatened, persuaded and tortured, for they 
knew I had no friend to whom to fly for con- 
solation or advice.” 

«You did not yield?” exclaimed Ruth, 
breathlessly. « You are not married, Sonora ?”’ 

«* Yield ! married!” 

Sonora threw herself back, and broke into 


‘forced, hysterical laughter. 
«You shall hear. Wait! A few more 


words and I have done. Why am I here? 
Why should I come again to my poor, but 
2iappy home, if I were in the toils of that man? 
No, Ruth, no! At the last moment, faint and 
eppressed with sorrow, I wrote to father, 
without the knowledge of the Ahrenfeldts. 
The days were long with agony till he came. 
He was not too late to claim, to save me. I! 
tell you I would have died before that should 
have been! I would—I would have died! 
‘But here—Aecre, surely Ae will not follow me 
xrre! | need not dread it, I ought not to an. 
ticipate it, yet Ido. I cannot at times drive 
away the presentiment, that even here I am 


His insolent, inexplicable | 


not secure. That man was born to be my evil 
genius, as Iam his—I have brought to him, 
heaven knows hew unconsciously, only evil. 
I cannot escape him—I know that I cannot!’ 
And burying her now pallid face in her 
hands, she wept avd laughed together. 
Ruth was inexpressibly shocked. Father 
Lee indicated to her by gestures to lead her 
sister to the quiet of their own chamber. 
“Sonora,” she said, softiy smoothing her 
glossy hair, “Sonora, be calm. Come! it 
grows late. Look, how far up isthe moon! 
It is a night for the gods. Come!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TERMS. 


The subscription price of the POST is $248 year ta ad- 
cance —served ia the city by Cartiers—or 4 cents a single 
number. 

The POST is believed to havea larger eountry circula 
tion than any other Literary Weekly in the Union with- 
out eaception. 

The POST, it will be noticed, has something for every 
taste—t sung and the old, the ladies and gentlemen of 
the family may a! find in its ample pages something 
adapted to their peculiar liking. 

Bock tumbers of the POST can generally be obtained 
at the office, or ef any energetic Newsdealer, Owing, 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the 
Paper, those wishing back numbers had better apply as 
early as pessible, our rule being ** First come, first 
served,’’ 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot un- 
dertake to return rejected communications, If the arti- 
cle is worth preserving, it 18 generally worth making a 
clean copy of, 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—-The POST is an admirnbie 
medium for advertisements, owing to its great circula- 
tion, ard the fact that only alimited number are given, 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and other 
mattersof general interest, are preferred. For rates, see 
head of advertising columns. 
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PROS PECTUS. 


For the information of strangers who may chance to 
see this number of the POST, we may state that among 
its contributors are the following gifted writers: 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (oF EnGiann.) ALICE 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS.M.A. DENISON, 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE, The Author of ‘‘AN 
EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT,’’ The Author 
of ‘ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM,” &c., &c. 

We are now engaged in publishing the following 
novelet, WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY WITH 
APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS :— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘‘ My Con- 
fession,’’ ‘* Zillah; The Child Medium,” &c. 


The following—WHICH WILL ALSO BK ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY WITH ENGRAVINGS~—will be published in 
due season :— 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY, 


A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of ‘‘ The 
Lost of the Wilderness,”’ &c., &c. 

In addition to our original novelets, we design 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LET- 
TERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE 8E- 
LECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PRO- 
DUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
LIST, &c. For terms, see the head of this column. 











THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
No fiery messago is to speed through the 
woven coil of the Atlantic telegraph for some 
time to come, it seems; for on the 16th ult., 
Her British Majesty’s stcamer Leopard came 
dolorously clanking and dismally snorting into 
Portsmouth harbor, England, bearing the sul- 
len news that the great cable had snapped, like 
a mere thread, when three hundred and thirty- 
five nautical miles of its length had been suc 
cessfully stretched over the submarine plateau 
that stretches from Ireland to Newfoundland. 
Another cable of expectation already laid in 
the public mind, broke suddenly when the dole- 
ful news of that breakage reached the shores of 
either continent. We all thought the thing 
virtually done when we heard the doing had 
commenced, and now find ourselves the vic- 
tims of misplaced confidence. The disappoint- 
ment and vexation are generaland extreme. The 
myriad faces of the public have fallen immensely, 
and the myriad voices of the public all unite 
in a lugubrious chorus of ‘* Too bad!”? Mean- 
while, fall fathom five the cable lies, and the 
jolly mermen and merry mermaids have it all 
to themselves. The next thing to be done is 
to recover it from the deep dominions of Fa 
ther Neptune, and—try again. We must take 
our lesson from the spider. Who has not seen 
the patient insect laboriously stretching his 
filmy coil across some little space which is, no 
doubt, an Atlantic’s breadth to him, and when 
mischance fell upon his toils, and the fine chain 
parted, promptly recommencing his grand en- 
terprise? We must not be shamed by a spi- 
der. Mistakes and disasters are our teachers, 
and undoubtedly it will be seen in the end, 
when the new cable is strongly and surely laid, 
that it was a good thing to have had the chance 
to profit by the previous failure. 

A pretty pother must have ensued on the 
deck of the Niagara, when the cable broke, and 
dropped into the ocean. The vessel was going 
at the rate of four knots an hour, and the engi- 
neer thinking unluckily (or luckily) that the 
cable was running out with a rapidity dispro- 
portionate to the speed of the ship, ordered the 
brakes to be applied, when—snap !—the coil 
broke astern, and the work was over! Ima- 
gine the rage and grief on board that vessel ! 
Fancy the dismal shade of blue that fell on the 
bronzed faces of those sturdy sea-dogs, and the 
very ultra-marine anathemas and objurga- 
tions that echoed from their clenched teeth 
over the catastrophe! ‘' Our army swore ter- 
ribly in Flanders,’ averred Corporal Trim ; 
but what are soldiers’ oaths to seamens’? We 


Jack,’’ must have shrunk away up to the very 


fleet at that moment! 
We must say, however, that this snapping 





foresight and judgment of the engineer. 


doubtedly the wrong man was in the wrong 
place that time. It appears that the cable 
broke in consequence of the immense weight 
imposed upon it by not allowing it to reach 
the bottom. At the time of the breakage, seve- 
ral miles of the cable were hanging in mid- 
ocean, instead of being deposited on the sud- 
marine plateau. What a stapid piece of 
management this was! In fact, the entire con- 
duct of the engineer throughout seems to show 
that he was more of a theorist and bangler, 

n a practical man, with wit to adapt means 

ends. In the first place we hear of the cable 
running off the groove of the pulley, and get- 
ting jammed and broken at the very outset. A 
Yankee would have contrived a machine to put 
that cable not over an open groove, but through 
a solid funnel, out of which no swelling and 
tossing of the sea could have ttrown it. Then 


we find the engineer allowing a greater strain to | 


the cable than the previous tests had proved it 





reckon that the « sweet liitle cherub that sits | 
up aloft to keep watch o'er the life of poor. 


topmost rim of the tallest funnel, terrified at | 
the extraordinary squall of curses, “ not loud | 
but deep,” that raged all over the telegraph 


of the cable is anything but creditable to the | 
Un. | 


would bear, and increasing this strain by an ep 
plication of the brakes, till the toughness of the 

coil was overcome. It appears also, that he paid 
| out the cable as stingily as if he thought there was 


| a plateau for it to rest on, smooth and level asa | worth watching. 
Of course that platean must be | rope, his is the subtlest and the strongest. 


marble table. 


| aridge of undula‘ions and acclivities, with no- 
| 


vision either, seems to have becn made against 
under-currents strong enough to carry the sub- 
merged cable off its track into deeper water. 
In fact, there seems to have been a great deal 
of clumsy machinery and dunderheaded man- 
agement about this phase of the enterprise, and | 
we hope the next effort will be made under the 
direction of a man of practical sense and skill, 
who will use no cumbrous machines nor jll- 
judged methods to effect the desired end. 


ple and sure work of the matter, and we hearti- | 
ly wish either one or the other had the manage- 
ment of it. 


will try again this year, or wait till next sum- 
mer. 
that will soon gather over the Atlantic, forbids 
any further attempt at the completion of the 
enterprise at present. And, doubtless, there 
will be some modification or alteration of the 
plan of operations before the work begins 
again. At any rate, it is suspended for the pre- 
sent, and we must cousent to carry on our in- 
ternational game of grab and guile, through no 
better mediums than the swift weekly steamers. 
Perhaps Providence is kind to us, and wishes at 
least to postpone the multiform evils which must 
accrue to the country from any more intimate 
connections with the Merdles of the London 
Stock Exchange, and the Stiltstalkings of the 
English cabinet. A beautiful instance, by the 
way, of the spirit which pervades the first of 
the above-named estimable institutions, has 
recently reached us. East Indian advices by 
the overland mail from Calcutta, reaching 
Trieste for transmission to London, fell into 
the itching palms of these commercial gam- 
blers. Of course, at such a time it was highly 
necessary that the news from India should 
come at once to the eyes of the British Govern- 
ment, in order that it might at once forward 
its despatches, control and direct the move- 
ments of troops, ships, munitions, etc., and so 
endeavor to save India to the British crown. 
Any delay at such a time, was dangerous. The 
commercial prosperity of the nation was, pos- 
sibly, at stake, and the pecuniary patriotism of 
Britain called for the latest news from India. 
But, no—the gamesters of the Stock Exchange 
had their own little private interests to attend 
to, first!—there was money to be made by 
skillful speculations in East India stocks and 
merchandize, to which the control of the news 
was necessary, and though the nation might 
lose, they would gain; so they contrived to de- 

tain the foreign advices from British India at 
Trieste for twenty-six hours, meanwhile taking 


and cheat all people not advised of the state of 
the India market! In a word, they actually 
held back the news which belonged to the 
nation, and on whose immediate transmission 
the prosperity of the nation in a great measure 
depended ; till they had accomplished their own 
private purposes! Oh, brokers of Britain, is it 
such precious games that you propose to play 
on us through the aid of the ocean cable, yet 
unlaid, and is it such games that our bulls and 
bears propose to play on you through the same 
magic medium? And oh, Barnacles of Britain, 


is the telegraphic chain between your land and | 


ours, to be the agent of your diplomatic craft 
and cozenings, and of our Barnacles’ likewise ? 
Because if so, what righteous man will care 
how many times the cable snaps between us! 

Yet, let us hope that short-sighted iniquity, 
will not always have the power to make the 
blessings of peace, a curse ; and so, in the deep 
trust that a time is coming when the relations 
of the world will rest on a broad basis of 
mutual interest and mutual rights, let us hope 
that the Atlantic Telegraph will yet be strongly 
laid, 





Tue Femate Mepicat Cotteae.—An adyer- 
tisement of the introductory lecture to the 
course of 1857, at the Female Medical College | 
in this city, will be found in another column. 


presume everything in its favor. No one at 


| people of India find a leader equal to the cri- 





advantage thereof to make theie purchases, ’ 


| body knows how many deep, precipitous gulfs | ends. 
‘and wells intervening, and, in fact, the survey | that bold, bad nature, so ambitious, so relent- 
of its actual condition should have been not 
general, but special, andjaccomplished step by gross common-sense—secure because be is the 
step from Ireland to Newfoundland. No pro- | 


French or Yankee engineers would make sim- | i8 this day Emperor of Europe, by power of 


| 
| 


It is not yet certain whether the Directors | Russia of working an underplot in this Indian 


| 


The cloud of equinoctial wind and rain | Russian agents have contrived it all. 








Of the special merits and value of this parti- 


cular institution we know nothing, though we | 


least, can now doubt the propriety of a medical | 


education for women. The road to the high- | 
est eminence in literature, and to the greatest | 
utility in life, lies partly through the domain of 
medical physics. That person knows little, and 
is of little service, who does not know the body 
and soul of man, in the operations of their 
health and their disease. Ifit is claimed that 
such an education can dono good, it must 
also be conceded that it can do no harm. But 
it is affluent and prolific in good. When well, 
considered, it will be found that there is not a 
| single person, from the poet writing of the 
| truths of human nature, to the nurse tend- 
ing in the sick chamber, who is not a wiser, 
stronger, and more efficient member of society 
_ when endowed with a knowledge of the laws of 
physical and spiritual health and disease. 
Oar usefulness is increased, and our natures 
adorned and elevated in exact proportion to 
| the widening of the circumference of our 
knowledge and experience, in any and in all 
directions; and what is true of man in these 
respects, is true of woman also, 





THE REVOLT IN INDIA. 

The news from India dates to the 27th of 
Jane. Up to that time, Delhi remained in the 
posseasion of the insurgents, who were besieg- 
ed by the British army, composed of some 
eight thousand Eurcpeans and five thousand 
natives—the latter being, of course, entirely 
untrustworthy. The insurgents bad made se- 
veral savage sorties, but were at each time re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. 

At Bombay and Madras alone the native ar- 
mies remain “ Joya!’’—that is, they veil their 
sentiments with Oriental secrecy. 
else the maddening ether 
the minds of the people. All over Hirdostan, 
there is tumult and confusion. The greatest 
apprehens‘on, mixed with doubtful hope of ul- 
timate triumph, prevails in Britain. If the 


Everywhere 
of mutiny has filled 


Pcp 
MBE 





sis, Britain will be compelled to recommence 
the entire conquest of that country, once ef- 
fected by the prowess of Clive, and it is impos- 
sible to say what fate may 
that tremendous grapple. 
The movements of Louis Napoleon will be 
Of all crowned heads in Eu- 
His 
purposes move masked and cloaked to their 
No one can penctrate the mystery of 


atteni her arms in | 


less, so impassib'e. He is the man of supreme 
expression of the average low aims and ambi 
tions of the majority of his countrymen—power- 
ful becanse he is yoid of conscience. He his re- 
cent!y visited England. What attitude he will as- 
sume in the struggle of Britain and India, is 


| very outs t, 





the secret problem of many a mind. If inte- 
rest sets him in hostility to the British power 
in that country, it may well say farewell to do- 
minion in India. For whatever Louis Napo- 
leon has yet undertaken to do, he bas done, 
whatever he undertakes to do, he will do. 


and 


He 


the 
| brain. 
Rumor, or a more authentic witness, accuses 


all-crafty, all-unscrupulous, all-dariog 


insurrection. It is currently reported that 
What 
truth there is in this suspicion, is not yet clear. 
At all events, if the battle in India is to be be- 
tween Russia and England, our sympathies are 
with England. For Russia is barbarism—it is 
tyranny—it is medieval night and the brutal 
heel. And England is civilization—beautiful, 
in despite of her evils—glorious, in despite of 
her shames. With England there is hope, be- 
cause there is, in some sort, freedom, but 
Russia may be fitly described in Milton's 
mighty phrase, as ‘a tyrannical duncery, 
in which no free and splendid arts can 
flourish.’’ 





DICKENS AGAINST THE CIRCUM- 
LOCUTION OFFICE. 
Everybody, as the phrase gocs, has read 
“Little Dorrit,” or if not, everybody ought 
0; forin this age one cannot aflord to miss 
being in contact and communion with great 
minds, and the best thought and feeling of the 
times now entcr into the composition of the 
popular novel. Authors have acted upon a 
conviction, incorporated in Tennyson’s thought- 

ful stanza— 
‘High wisdom dealt with mortal powers 
That truth, in closert words, shai! fail, 


When truth embodied in a tale, 
Shall enter in at lowly doors ”? 


They have seen that certain truths pnt in the 
form of a treatise, fail to reach the minds of 
the people, whereas the same truths made dra- 
matically evident in a story, find millions of 
readers. So Dickena’ « Little Dorrit,’’ like 
all his works, is not a mere idle tale—an 
Arabian Night’s Entertainment, whose only 
object is to amuse a frivolous throng—-but 
it is a powerful tract in a most pleasing 
form, and, like his other books, treats of 
the great practical interests and questions 
which engage the attention of all thoughtful 
men and women. This is the secret of its au- 
thor’s immense popularity, and this is also the 
reason why no less grave and dignified a maga- 
zine than the Edinburgh Review has lately, in 
an article printed under the taking caption of 
«The License of Modern Novelists,” taken 
him to task for bis searching criticism on the 
English Government, which Dickens has held 
up to immortal ridicule and unextinguish- 
able laughter under the name of the Circumlo- 
cution Otlice. 

To this article, Dickens, in a recent number 
of Household Words, has given a most trench. 
ant and unanswerable reply. The reviewer, 
who is understood to be a Government official 
under Lord Palmerston, had defended the 
Government from the novelist’s general 
charge of How-not-to-do-it-ism, and cited in 
proof of its prompt patronage, any 
worthy scheme of improvement, and en- 
couragement of any able reformer, its conduct 
in regard to the organization of the system of 
Penny Postage, and in relation to its projector, 
Mr. Rowland Hill. The mention of this name 
and this system, gives Dickens a chance to re- 
tort with stunning force, under the heading of 
the “Curious Misprint in the Edinburgh Re. 
view.”? He assumes that the reviewer must 
have sent some other name to the printer, as 
his words are clearly not applicable to Rowland 
Hill; and then proceeds to show that the Cir- 
cumlocution Office fought Rowland Hill and 
his project, tooth and nail, for seventeen vears, 
in every possible way, till he and his project 
came into favor in spite of all its efforts. The 


of 





Circumlocution Oftice opposed the primary 
movement foracommittee on the project; then 
threw itself in conflict with Rowland Hill on 
questions of fact, which conflict lasted for | 
years; then postponed the subject altogether. 
Afterwards the Radicals managed to force the | 
Government into the adoption of the system. | 
Then Rowland Hill got a Treasury appoint- | 
ment, not to carry out his scheme, but to show, 
if he could, how the Circumlocution Office | 
could do without him; and then that appoint- 
ment was taken away from him. Afterwards, 
the public miad becoming thoroughly excited 
in the matter, various measures were devised | 
in succession, to give Rowland Hill the man. 
agement of the Postal System, all of which 
the Circumlocution Office steadily and peruist- 
ently opposed and baffled, till finally it was 


forced into giving him an appointment in the | and in the comprehensiveness, freshness and | stick ! 
Post Ottice, which it so hampered that he could | 
Thus the Cireumlocution Office | composition of two clergymen n—the Rev. D. B. | preferred to dignity; and practical energy 


do nothing ! 
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tae 
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ts 


. 


superintendence of hisown system —aft 


LCT aeven- 
teen years of incessant and disheartening strug- 
gle, which would have driven any ordinary man 


to despair or suicide. What a Government! 


In the course of his reply, Dickens turns the 
caption of the Edinburgh Review's article— | 


“The License of Modern Novelists’ —with | 
amusing success on the revi-wer. The latter | 
in the course of ¢ feeble and snecring effort to | 
show that Dickens tries to catch popularity by 


. . ° ' 
incorporating party cries and newspaper oc- 


currences in his tales, asserts that he 
rowcd the fiaal catastrophe in “ Little Dor- 
rit’ from the incident of a fall of 
in Tottenham Court Road, London, 
says the 
the list 


Dorrit’? was 


houses 
an 
cident which, revi rer, luckily oc- 
curred befor: 
“« Little 


this, 


mo number of 


issue: .n answer to 


Dickens shows, what ai 1an of com 


mon acateness 


in reading the novel, 
| that the catastrophe was kept in 
tale—that it was prepared for, 
and the way to it carefully paved, from the 
and all through the book, during 
| the two years ot 
finally that the 


only written, but 


can see 
view from the 
beginning of the 


its monthly - Nication ; 
last number of th: 
it printed, before 

in Tottenham Court occurred! Having satis- 
factorily settled his reviewer's rash statemert 
in this way, he holds 
stance of The Li * Modern ai 
Altogether, the reviewer 
used up, and hardiy necds the finish 


tale was not 


the accident 


=P the 


latter as an in 
lewers ! 
gets thoroughly 
ing stro ke 
Dickens gives him, when he hints that he, the 
reviewer, may soon have work enough on a 
hands in defending the conduct of the 


locution Oftice wh 


Circum- 
ena wreaigne 
ment of Fast Indian at 
Die! 


ble national di-aster, bu 


-a subjeet on which 


ide 
t to fear a persc 


Tuirs 


c2ns seems not only to for some terri- 
yal ca- 
acadet 
The ill-sucecess of the te. 


viewer, Who is shown to be a genuine Cireumlo- 


lamity, his son being, it is said, 


East Indian army. 








ard 
|} and mopping and mowing monkeys; 


| both of whom, 


bor- 


a¢ travellers and missionaries, 
Acting Secretary of the United 
States Legation at Rio, have had the fullest 
and fairest experience of the matters of which 
they write, and have carefully studied Brazil 
from the natural, polit:cal, commercial, social, 
and, indeed, every point of view. As we be- 
| gin the perusal of their sparkling and pictorial 
pages, we are forced to think how little we 
know of Brazil! Tere we sit, like Tennyson's 
« Lady of Shalott’”’— 


and one as 


And moving throngh a m 
That he 


Shadows 


rror clear, 
ngs before [us] 


of th 


all the year, 

ippear—"’ 

pageants and panoramas of India and China, 
Europe, Australis, and the archipelagoes of 
the sea, but nothing of Brazil—or, at best, only 
some vague cloud of past reiding, in which 
gleams a spectral and colored suffusion of wild 
streams and tropical forests; tall palms and 
coiling anacondas and 
leaping jaguars; sentinel tlamingoes, perched 
poll. parrots, and brilliant macaws, all a blaze 
with scarlet and vivid green; sluggish alligators 
flaring 
skies and diamond-delving negroes; and 
the entire biz phantasmagoria rent now 
and then with red spasms of revolution, throb- 
bing with the vast pulse of the earthquake, or 
whirling in the rush and roar of the hurricane. 
And yet the original of our vague visions is a 


world 


in- | 


broad-leaved magueys; 


ure 


vast, well-ordered empire, growing and striving 
iu a circle of territory larger than the United 
States, covered with the strong shield of a sta- 


ble constitutional monarchy, rich in commodi- 


| tics, flourishing in material prosperity, tolerant 


‘d foritsmismanage- | 


in the | 


and liberal in its policy, and offering golden 
invitation to the naturaliet, the merchant, the 
nary, and the various enterprise of the 
globe. Our authors tell us that of this region 
Gardiner, the eminent English botanist, has de- 


TLUISSi\ 


| clared that “it is richer than any other in the 


cutionist, having been proved ludicrously wrong | 


in ail his positions and assertions, will probably 


have the effect of making the 


ment critics more cautious about attackirg 


world in those objects to which he had devoted 
the study of his life."’ Last year it exported 


| sixty million dollars worth of its productions, 


future Govern- | 


| lions. 


Dickens, who writes with the facts on his side, | 


and always knows perfectly 


about. 


New Publicati 





ONS. 


Bovvier’s Favitrir Astronomy, or An Ix- 
TRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF Tuk HEAVENS, by 
Hanyvau M. Bouvier, (Childs & Peterson, Phi- 


ladelphia,) is the title of a large, superbly- 


printed ard illustrated volume—a paragon of | 


publishing—which would wake a tbrill of proud 
thought in the souls of Guttemburg and Caxton, 
or of the ancient worthies of the craft, 
could they but look in upon our world to day, 
and see what flowers of ty pography have sprung, 
and are springing, from the black-letter seeds 
they planted centuries ago. The work itself is 
excellent and yaluable enough to deserve such 
achoice and ornamented garb—fine feathers, 
we contend, being always the rightful raiment 
of fine birds, though the fates and the proverb 
have cheated them out of it. It is, as its title 
informs us, an introduction to the study of as- 
tronomy, but the completeness of its scope 
and method would secure it a loftier claim than 
the modesty of its author makes forit. For it 
is, in fact, a thorough, s'mple and luminous 
trea'ise on celestial physics, which (mindful of 
the witty advice of the Giant Molineaux to his 
friend Ram, in Count Anthony Hamilton’s en- 
tertaining fairy tale,) begins at the beginning, 
and leads the young student upward by clear 
and gradual steps, from the first astronomical 
laws and principles to a full apprehension of 


any 


the entire vast circumference of the science. 
Wherever the nature of the heavenly pheno- 
mena, or thcir governing laws, become abstruse, 
or difficult of perception, figures and dia- 
grams are introduced by way of >lucidation and 
example. 

The work is divided into five parts—the first 
of which explains the laws that govern the 
celestial bodies—the second, the components 
of the solar system, and the phenomena at- 
tending their movements—the third treats of 
the sidereal heavens, embracing the fixed stars, 
clusters and nebulew—the fourth is devoted toa 
description of the instruments used in the ob- 
servatory—and the fifth is given to the uses of 
the globes. Added to this we have a full As- 
tronomical Dictionary, and a clear and con- 
densed history of astronomy in all its details. 
Two maps of the heavens, giving the stars, 
constellations, nebula, etc., in white on a blue 
ground, make the work complete. 

A noticeable and praiseworthy feature in its 
method isthe plan of presenting its information 
in the form of catechism. Thus :—‘* What is 
meant by perihelion? dns. ‘¢ That point ina 
planet’s orbit nearest the sun.”? ‘* What is 
meant by aphelion?”’ .4ns. ‘That pointina 
planet’s orbit furthest from the sun.” And so 
on throughout the volume. It is claimed for 
this plan that it concentrates the at‘ention 
of the pupil upon the subject under immediate 
consideration, makes him dwell upon each 
point till it is perfectly understood, and leads 
him to understand the precise limits of each 
proposition. 

We may say in passing, that the 
volume has the cordial approbation of many of 
the most eminent scientificians and astrono- 
mers in the world—-among whom we may men- 


here, 


land,) Sir John Herschel, Lieut. Maury, Prof. 
Olmstead, Dr. Dick, Dr. Lardner, Lord Rosse, 
Sir David Brewster, and many others. Even 
the London .?/hencum—so genial to its idols 
of the tribe,’’ 
unbends with stiff civility from its starch and | 
corsets, and adds its curt compliments to those 
already paid the authoress by the laurelled 
_ heads of science. All which is not more flat- 
tering than deserved. 

BraztL AND THE Brazivtans, PoRTRAYED IN | 
HistoricAL AND Descrietive Seercies, | 


ly issued volume, 


so sour to American authors— | 


well what he is | 


and imported to the amount of fifty-three mil- 
Europe has seven lines of steamers run- 
ning south of the Equator; America not one! 
Cannot our Government negotiate a treaty with 


| Brazil, as a preliminary to the establishment of 


| honorable 





| 


| (Childs & Peterson, Phila ,) is another superb- 
printed in type that can be 


commercial relations between the 


two countries, on a broad basis of mutual in- Zé 


terest? At present, there is no reciprocity 
Brazil, alarmed and incensed 
by the construction put upon some American 
newspaper articles regarding the opening of the 
Amazon river—articles which were translated 
and published in the Mercantile Courier at Rio, 
in 1853, and which created griat commotion 
throughout the country—has shrunk from us,, 
and now discourages any commercial connec- 
tion. But the Emperor, Dom Pedro II., isa 
man of great intelligence and liberality, and 
possesses cingular nobility of character, and there 
is no doubt that any judicious overtarcs from 
our Governmen’, would bring about reconcilia. 
tion and confidence, and pave the way toward 
tho establishment of a commercial treaty be- 
tween the two countries, which would be highly 
advantageous to the interests of both, in every- 
way. Let us hope that the thing may yet be 
accomplished. 

We commend this volume to the especial 
attention of the public, which will find an ample 
recompense in perusing its delightful pages. 
It is interesting not only as embodying the 
views and counsel of two genial and ssgacious 
minds, but for the concise and comprehensive 
account it gives of the past history and present 
natural, political, social and religious conditions 
and prospects of the Brazilian empire, as well 
as forthe numerous, varied, graphic and bril, 
liant little pictures of Brazilian society, man- 
ners, customs, climate, scenery, architecture, 
arts, occupations, literature, people and pubtig. 


between them. 


men, which enliven and brighten the flowing my 


course of its narrative. Perhaps the mo 
attractive feature of the work, is the portrait 
gives of the present Emperor—so liberal 
learned, august, urbane and wise, with 


ma} 


» 


’ 


strong, kindly feeling for Americans, and has ; 


childlike and ardent enthusiasm for our lo 


of this volume, arriving at an apprehension of. 
his character, will sympathize with that 
band of rugged and picturesque Califo 
emigrants, who, when he visited the steamer, 
on which they were gathered, broke out_fim 


three ringing and rousing cheers for “ Dom: 


Pedro the Second, Emperor of Brazil!’ © 
tainly all persons who admire a large-minded, j 


and generous man, will echo those acclaman, 


tions in their hearts. One cannot but 

with the Rev. Dr. Osgood, that “ Dom Pedro 
the Second, by his character, and by his taste, 
application, and acquisitions in literature and 
science, ascends from his mere accidental po- 


sition as Emperor, and takes his p'ace in the 


world as a man!” 





Puncu’s Poexe? Boox or Fun (D. Apple-- 


ton & Co., New York, for sale by T. B. Peter- 


son, Philada.,) is a volume of the American’ — 


railway library, portable and convenient in 


and easy to put in one’s pocket. It is made up. 
of droll extracts from the humorous pages of 


the London Punch, and is embellished with , 


; 
* 


S.> 
poet, Longfellow. We fancy that the readermy 
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& 
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pictures by Leech, Cruikshanks, Tenmiel, 4 


Doyle, and others. 





Consueto and its Sequel Tux Counrxss oa 
Rvupoustapt, by Gsorner Sanp, (T. B. Peter- 
son, Philada.,) are issued in a cheap form wh 


tion Mr. Airy, (the Astronomer Royal of Eng- | gives every one an opportunity to read one 


the most masterly of all the French fiction 
and the greatest work of its author. 





DomEstic KAPrinEss, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that hast survived the fall! 

Though few now taste thee, unimpaired and pare, * 

Or tasting, long enjoy thee! too infirm, 

Or too incautious, to preverve thy sweets 

Unmixed with drops of bitter, which neglect 

Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup; 

Thou art the nurse of Virtue; in thine arms 

She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 

Heaven-born, and destined to the shies again. 
—Cowper 


O07” The greater part of political capital 
made up of private interest. ~~. 
C7” Womuenx anv Frowsrns —In the Malay 


~~ 


~ = 


conveniently read half a yard off, and filled | language, the same word signifies women and 


with picturesque and graphic illustrations. 
this work, however, the 


which attaches to the subject of the volcme, 


| literary charms of the narrative. It is the 


In flowers. 
beauty of the lette r- bachelor, says —“ It is a delicate way of in- 

mg 
| press is almost lost sight of in the interest timating that each is remarkable for ite go°7) 


So far so good. But Hunx, the old 


| (s)talk.”’ Sty old varmint. Deserves a broom-= 


- 


03” In the affairs of life, activity is te 


went on, till finally, the people being now | Kidder, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and | dispatoh, to premeditated composure and 8 . 
_ roused and on his side, Rowland Hill got the ' ‘ 





‘the Rev. J. C 


C. Fletcher, of the Presbyterian— | serve. 
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“NHR YELLOW TIGER. 


It was fully three long hours behind its t 
that great Lyons stage-coach ; which, consider- 
ing that the roads were clear and open, was 
Curious, to say the least of it. This was on a 
Cool summer’s evening at the old inn at Troyes, 
France, bearing the name, Tigre Jaune, or Yel- 
low Tiger. It had been a fierce, glaring day; 
and wo—the landlady, that is, and myself 
—were looking over from the wooden gal- 
lery that runs round the court, speculating what 
it might be that detained the great Lyons stage- 
coach. 

« You are expecting some guests, I think you 
told me?” said I to the landlady. 

«Yes, monsieur: that good, gentle, M. Le- 
moine, with his mother and pretty sweetheart. 
Three travelicrs, sir. Heavens! I bad nearly 
forgotten about the golden chamber. Fancho- 
teste! Fanchorette!” 

Here a glass door just opposite opened softly, 
and a little figure in boddice and petticoat of 
bright colors, with sma'l lace cap and ribbons 
on the back of her head, stepped out upon the 


gallery. This was Fanchonette, and the glass | 


door opened icto the gilded chamber. She 


curtsied low to me, the stranger. 


to the golden chamber, brathing away some 


specks of dust accumulated since mid-day upon | 
| moustaches had been leaning b 


the mirrors and Dresden figures. M. Lemoine, 


when he arrived, would find everything looking | 
as bright and fresh as in his own chateau at | 


home. With this little speech, she curtseyed 
low, and disappearcd quickly behind the gliss 
door. 


“ This M. Lemoine seems to have made many many leagues to spesk with you, and do you 
| suppose I will let myself be turned back by 


friends,” I said, turning to madame. 


«“ No wonder, monsicur,”’ she replied, «he | Caprice of this sort?) Give me 
is 80 good and gentle, if that wicked brother of | but one half-hour. She 
| while. 


his would only let him live in peace.’’ 


* How is that ?”’ I said, beginning to grow a | fancy for it.” 


She said she | 
had but that instant been putting one last touch | 


trembling with rage. 
| ao . 
this wretch from our sight? 


| she is—wishes to inflame matters. 


| ish with this child's work. 


little curious concerning this M. Lemoine. | 


*¢ What of this ogre of a brother ?”’ 

** He is his half-brotber,’’ madame said; “a 
wicked, graceless monster as ever came upon 
the earth of the good God. 

| took away all his estates from him and gave 
them over to M. Lemoine ; not but that he him- 
‘self was handsomely taken care of—ah, me! far 
too handsomely ! 
all, and was now wandering about the world, a 
beggar.” 

* It certainly seemed a curious disposition,” 
madame went on to say, “ considering that M. 

Lemoine was only madame's son—she having 
seen married before—and that wicked M. 


He, however, had spent it | 
| after that. 


| 
| we had best hear what he has to say. 
His own father | brother, come to 


hand from his deep pockets, “I am rejoiced 
to see you looking so fresh and well. 
ime, journey must bave fatigued you terribly 


ped forward in front of her son. 


« What do you do here ?—how dare you pre- 
sent yourself to us ?"’ 


cept my humble excuses; but I wish to speak 
privetely with my dcar brother here, who, by 
the way, secms to be getting all his strength 
back again. 
days, looking forward to this pleasure.” 


sieurs 


to whom our hostess was vehemently unfolding 
the whole history, plainly working on their 
feelings. 
and one of them was proposing to interfere 
physically. 
drew his mother to one side. 


what he has to sar. 


youd his malice. 
| him, my son.” 


then the little clock set to chiming out three, | 
s9 that I had gone tolerably near the hour. As | 
I wis thinking what musical bells were to be 
| found occasionally in these out-of-the-way vil- 
lages, it suddenly struck me that there was a 
creaking sound outside in the gallery, as of a 


« Dearest brother,” he said, withdrawing one 


But the 


”? 


The tall lady’s eyes flashed fire, and she step- 


«“Goaway! Go, you wretch !’’ she said.— 


that there could be no doubt of it. There was | 

la creaking sound in the gallery. At the same 

instant, Hercules, the great white hound, al- 
ways chained up of nights in the porch, gave 
forth a long, melancholy howl. Whereupon | 
the sounds ceased suddenly. 
By-and-bye they commenced again, coming | 
_nearer this time, and mystifying me exceeding- | 
| 


« Sweet madame,”’ he said, bowing low, “ ac- 


Ihave waited here two whole 
ly, when suddenly, having my eyes fixed upon 
the door, a tall shadow seemed to flit swiftly 
across the door—a man’s shadow, too. What | 
Who could be moving about | 
in this secret fashion? Perhaps a watchman, | 
kept by madame to look after the safety of their 
premises ; perhazs a stranger with some? un- | 
I got up hastily and went | 


«¢ Stand back, quickly !’’ said the tall lady, 
«Will nobody take 
Messicurs! mes- 
' J entreat you make him withdraw!” cou'd this mean? 
The men were gathering round gradually— | 
lawful purpose. 
over to the door to look ont. 
sign of any person being there ; the gallery was 
perfectly deserted. The court below was—ex- 
actly as I had been figuring it—flooded with 
oonligh’. There als> those fantastic 
shadows shooting out frem the foot of the pil- 
lars, and underneath the gallery deep cavern- 
steeped ie shade and mystery. | 
Ilercules was still at his mournful song, and 


It was held to be acrying shame, 
There was no | 


! 
But young M. Lemoine gently 
j 
| 


} 


« Dearest mother,’? he said, “let us hear 


He can do us no harm.” |! were 
« No, thank God!”’ she said, be- 


But you must not spe1k with 


‘*we are 

ons recesscs 

All this while the gentleman with the saffron 

ick against the 
rail, surveying both with a quiet smile. 

« Well, brother,’’ he 

madame—gentle-minded, religious woman that 


something must have troubled his slumbers. 
S:ill, as [ said, there was no sign of any living 
alter a little further contempla- | 


creature; 80, 
tion of the tranquil scene, ] shut the door gen- 
tly taking care to secure it from within, and | 


said at last, «* you see, 


Let us fin- 
went back to the alcove. 


} 
| 


The coach passed by at six o'clock the next 


I have journeyed 


| morning, and was to call at the great gate to 
take me It seemed to me that I had but 
just turned round to slee Pp, when a hoarse voice 


half-an bour— 
shall be by all the | 


Also mademoiselle, if she have any 


up. 


) came throagh the glass door, calling to me and | 
rattling it impatiently. 
The young man looked round at th 


dame beside him. 


haughty «“ What d> you want /”’ T said, sleepily. 
“The coach, m'sieu! it is coming over the 
hill. 


«TI jumped up hastily and was in my clothes in 


said ; | 
Well, | 
my room—to the golden aninstant. Madame, with delicate forethought, 

chamber, in an hour. But mind, this shall be | had a little cup of cotlve ready (the great ccach 
the last time. would halt for breakfast some two or three 
‘¢ With all my heart,” said the other, bowing | hours later), which I had finished just as the 
profoundly. <‘*I shall trouble you no further | jangling music of the great coach made itself 
Au revoir, then; in an hour.’’ | heard at the door. As I was following out the 
He lifted his hat as they passed him, and porter, who had my luggage on his shoulder, 
then walked down, unconcernedly, among the | a piercing scream rang out, so sharp and full 
blue-frocked peasants of the court. of anguish, that all who were there turned and 
«Don’t stop up the way, good people,’’ he | rushed back into the court. There was M. Le- 
said, coolly putting them aside, «it hinders all | moine’s mother out upon the gallery in a light 


“This seems only ressonable,”’ he M'sieu will have to hasten bimself.”’ 


9 


| since. 


} 

| eagerness, 
quatter of aa hour to her mistress. 

| not know what a relief, what a raising up from 


comfort in walking.’’ 

Then he lighted a cigar, and strode out care- 
less!y upou the high road. 

The glass-doors of the golden chamber had 
been thrown open, disclosing a pretty little 
room adorned fancifully with mirrors and light 
chintz hangings. Into this they entered, the 
hostess leading the way, and bringing forward 
an arm-chair, into which M. Lemoine dropped 
himself wearily. Madame was taking counsel 
with Fanchonette, at the end of the room (the 
chintz and Louis-quinze mirrors were quite in 
keeping with her figure), and, as the glass- 
doors shut-to geatly, I saw his cousin bending 
over him tenderly. He looked up pleasantly 
into her face. 

Within the hour’s time the great coach had 
departed, toppling fearfully as it passed out 
under the archway ; while the men—their day's 
work being ended—dispersed and left the court 
quite bareand empty. Soon after, the stranger 
came gsauntering in, his hands deeper in his 
pockets, and well up to his time. At the foot 
of the steps he stgpped and called out loudly 
to Fanchonette, 

“Go quickly, litthe woman, and see if it be 
their pleasure to receive me.” 

Soon returned Fanchonette, tripping lightly, 
with word that they were already waiting for 
monsicur—would he follow her? 

6 On, then, my girl,’ he exclaimed, and walk- 
ed up stairs, round to the golden chamber, en- 
tering boldly, and letting the glass-doors swing 
to with loud chatter behind him. 

Madame, our hostess, reported to me after- 
wards, that as she was passing by she heard 
strange tones, as of fierce and angry quarrel— 
apparently the voices of M. Lemoine’s mother 
and the stranger. She had often heard that 
there was some ugly secret in the family—some 
skeleton closet, as it were—which he, no doubt, 
was threatening to make known to the world. 
It was curious, too, how the interest of that 
whole establishment became concentrated on 
that one chamber. It was known universally 
that there was some mystery going on inside. 


wOharles his own child. But nobody could like 
| him—not even his own father.’”’ 

“And this M. Lemoine was expected here 
E that evening ?”’ 

“ Yes,’ she said, “in company with his mo- 
ther, a cold, haughty woman, that always went 
with him, and with mademoiselle his cousin, to 

whom he was to be wedded as soon as his 
pwretched health permitted. There was the 
" hole history for me! Would I excuse her 
z pw for a few moments ?”’ 
* During the last few minutes that madame was 
ing, I bad noticed that a glass door on the 
Tight had opened softly, disclosing a prospect 
@ gentleman sipping his wine and smoking a 
jar leisurely after dinner. No doubt the cool 
ning breeze was found to enter very grate- 
ally, for the gentleman presently pushed the 
» gilt table from him, and walked out slowly 
pon the gallery, still smoking his cigar. He 
ed a disagreeable simper elways put on below 
light yellow moustaches, and he had, be- 
a fashion of keeping his hands buried in 
™is trowsers pockets, which seemed as full and 
Apacious asa Turk’s. He looked down for some 
putes into the court below, simpering pleasant- 
then walked slowly round to where I was 
anding, and, bowing low, prayed me to have the 
ty and condescension to allow him to light 
cigar at mine. He had been so maladroit 
> let his own go out. Curiously enough, I 
seen him, but a minute before, slyly rub 
cigar against the wall with groat secrecy and 
vetery. The significance of this act was now 
nite plain to me. I should have liked him 
if he had made his advances openly, 
put any such little <rickery. It was a plea- 
yerening, he observed, diligently lighting 
“Soigar. I, too, he supposed, was waiting to 
p the heavy coach come in. No? Would 
tive him for thinking so at first; for every 
in that dull place seemed to take sur- 
interest in the movements of that huge 
hipe. ‘*Messieurs there,’’ he added, sim- 
contemptuously, on the people below, 
find plersing excitement in such talk. The 
souls! They know no better—ha! ha!” 
laugh was disagreeable—very sweet and 
ow-sounding. ‘‘ Have you been here long /”’ 


eo went on; ‘‘I have been sojourning here two 
” 


a 


Even Fanchonette found occasion to pass that 


ends of discourse. 
moved to wander round in that direction; but, 
forthe sake of public opinion, had held out 
| against the little weakness. It would be more 
profitable, as it was such a cool, fresh evening, 
to go forth and stroll leisurely towards the 
village, scarcely a mile away. 


<3 only arrived this evening,”’ I answered, 

jar enough. 

t » "Two days; would you believe it—two mor- 
\Gays! Why, it is my belief that I should 
*ve expired at the end of the fourth hour but 

: little Fanchonette yonder, whom, by the 

2 ‘you may have seen. A little Chloris!” It was long past ten o’clock when I found 

“was beginning to find this gentieman’s myself at the door of the old Yellow Tiger.— 
‘ lamner so little to my taste, that I prepared to | That establishment was now about sioking into 
, away and make for my own room, when | Its night’s repose ; lights beginning to twinkle 


So I saun- 
tered forth at an easy pace from beneath the 
archway. 








|} of a sudden fallen upon the peaceful house. 


| hard time of it with his four struggling animals. 


way now and then, gleaning, no doubt, stray | 
I myself felt irresistibly | 


| 


ters 
| think. 


pnly a faint rolling sound, accompanied | here and there at strange windows. The day’s | 


» @ distant musical tinkling, fell upon my | Work was done, and it was time for all Chris. 
m=. « Hark!” said he. «It comes, the coach | tians to be in their rooms. So I took the lamp 
Jook for! See, the vagabonds are already | and made straight for the little alcove chamber 
estasy !’” 
it was singular—the contempt he showed for | to do in strange } 
poor men below. They, by this time, were | the table. . 

rushing to the great gateway; so there | When I awoke again, it must have been a 
Nd be no question but that the great coach | 


8 approaching. 


o 


; 


that my lamp must have just gone out. 
SiaPresently it drew up in the centre of the there was a column of thick black smoke curl- 
Fand from the inside was assisted forth, | ing upwards from it to the ceiling. 
ntle hands—madame herself, aiding ten- | was miserably warm and uncomfortable, and I 
ad ae tall man, delicate looking and slightly foresaw that there was at least an hour or two 
ff He seemed a little feeble, but walked | of wretched tossing in store forme. To which 
ter as he leant on the arm of a stately lady | prospect 1 at once resigned myself, and waited 

lac , looking haugbtily round on all about | calmly for the tumult to begin. 
. On the side was a young girl, golden-| Though the lamp had gone out, there was 
"and graceful, whom I knew to be the still abundance of light pouring into the room 
ure bride. I was all this while leaning over through the glass-door and its thin muslin 
ustrade, looking down into the court. blind. For the moon was up, and made every 
aPresently a very curious scene took place. I | corner of my little room as light as day. From 
ld seen the gentleman of the yellow mous. | the alcove where I lay—just facing the door— 
" simpering to himself as though much | I could be pretty sure that the court-yard was 
ed at what was going forward. But when steeped ina broad sheet of white light. So, 
ene man and the two ladies had begun too, must have been the gallery running round 
the wooden staircase, he threw 
Phils cigar, and walked leisurely down to 
$ i‘ rs, now fast 


we 


(this was my little speculation, striving to keep 
ayay the hour of torment), and its many sleep- 
bound Just 


in thesr slumbers, 


| about for ancient quiet little towns, removed 


where I was to repose; leaving, as it is best | 
aces, the light burning upon | 


couple of hours past midnight, and I fonnd | 
For | 


The night | 


dressing gown, leaning over the rail, tossing 
her arms wildly about. There, to», 
madame, our hostess, struggling hard with 
the golden-haired young girl at the 
of M. Lemoine’s room. Little Fanchonette, 
with her hands covering up her face, was run- 
ning round the gallery, in a sort of distracted 
manner, calling “help! help!’ We were at 
the room-door in an instant. 

** Oh, such a terrible thing!’’ said madame ; 
‘¢ don’t go in—don't go in!”’ 

I knew well what that terrible thing was, 
having hed a dreadful presentiment from the 
very first minute. Upon his bed was lying M. 
Lemoine, on his face, quite stiff and cold; 
and, as they turned him over, two discolored 
marks upon his throat came into view. He had 
been most foully done to death—had poor M. 
Lemoine. 

Sudden'y some one whispered, «* Where was 
the stranger; he who had arrived yesterday ?” 
—and some one else walked away on tip-toe 
towards his room. He had departed. It was 
plain, too, that his bed had not been slept ip. 
It was easy, therefore, to know at whose door 
to lay this foul deed. 

By this time, madame, now quite motionless 
and exhausted, had been got into the house, as 
well asthe yellow-haired young lady. Con- 
ductor said very quietly to me, that it was an 
awful thing to happen, an awful thing. He felt 
for madame’s situation, but he had his orders 
and must go forward without delay. So he 
was at my service from that moment. 

As we came down the steps, we found that 
the court had filled up with a strange rapidity ; 
many men having gathered there, talking softly 
together and surmising; the police would be 
there, they said, in a few minutes. Some 
were already scouring the country. So 
I ascended into the great coach, sorrow- 
fully ; thinking what blight and desolation had 


was 


door 


The stage-driver was impatient; he had hada 


They had been making the stones and gravel 
fly about furiously for the last quarter of an 
The door was slammed to, the conduc- 
tor had clambered up to his nook, the musical 
jingling, the crunching, the rumbling began 
again afresh, and the great vehicle moved 
onward. As we reached the top of the hill, 
we met six tall men in cocked hats and boots, 
and very white shoulder-belts. These were the 
police that had been sent for; now on their 
way to the old Yellow Tiger Inn. 

llow many years was it before I came by that 
road again, through the pleasant by-ways of 
France the Beautiful, as her sons and daugh- 
like te call her? Close upon four, I 
This time I had been wandering over 
country in true gipsey humor; casting 


hour. 


the 


ftom great highways and tourist profanities, 
where abound, choice street corners and 
maimed statues in broken arches and a rare 
fountain or so, with a certain primitiveness of 
dress and manners among its men and women 
by way of local coloring. 

In an admirable specimen of this ancient 
town architecture, bearing the name of Mont- 
ceaux, I found myself one evening, after some 
three or four days sojourning, sitting by an 
open lattice and looking out on their chief 
This was in a furnished lodging over a 
little wine-shop, which I had secured at incre- 
dibly small charges. 

The day's work was done, and it was a 
Saturday evening. Therefore were gathered 
about the street corner, many of the Montceaux 
wise men taking their ease in the cool of the 
evening, and discussing the fair or festival 
nearest at hand. 


street. 





Down the little street facing us (the patro- 
ness from her angle could command undis- | 
turbed prospect of no less than three streets) | 
came tripping lightly a young girl in black, | 
with a little black silk hood half drawn over | 
her head. I saw her coming a long way off, | 


even from the moment she had issued fromthe | For ten months, and then be departed, as j of soft apologies—a little warm, too, with the 


old house that hung so over upon the street. 


As she drew nearer, there came upon me sud- | 


denly areminiscence. I thought I recollected 
something of that face and figure, and by the 
time she was passing under the window, I had 


placed her on a certain gallery just coming | 


Yellow Tiger as background. So I stooped 
over and called out softly «: Fanchonette !"’ 
She was a little startled, and looked up. It 
was Fanchonette beyond all mistake. She 
was not scared at being so accosted, but 


stopped still a moment to know what I might 


want. 


land. 
voice in a whisper, “he is close by us here— 


| 


| away—”’ 


| her chair. 

| «TIere is what we would ask of you, if you 

would not think it too much. Fanchonette 
has been in this town and has brought back 

| ome idle story about its not being the man; 

| no false smile, she says, nor yellow moustaches 

| —as if he were fool enough to keep such tokens. 


« Fanchonette,”’” I said, “don’t you re- | Mon’ Dieu!” she added, lifting up her thin 
member? How gets onthe old Yellow Tiger | hands, ‘‘ it shall turn out to be he, and no 


and madame ?”’ 


She put her little finger to her forehead | 


thoughtfally. 

“Ah! I recollect it all! now !°’ she said clap- 
ping her hands. «I recollect monsieur per- 
feetly. Monsieur was there,”’ 
rowfully, «- all that terrible night.’’ 

«Wait a moment, Fanchonette,”’ I said, 
“IT am coming down to you.’’ So I went 
down to meet Fanchonette—ungallantly enough 
—at the door. « Now, what has brought you 


to these parts ?’’ I said. * Tell me all your little | 


history, Fanchonette.’’ 


“Oh, monsieur!”? she said, “I left the | 


Yellow Tiger long since, ani I now serve ma- 
dame—the tall, dark lady, whose son was, 
alas ! so miserably ——"’ 

“Ah! [remember that night well.”” And 
the young sweetheart, the golden-haired de- 
moiselle, where was she ?”’ I asked. 

She had been in a convent since a long time 


back—in noviciate, Fanchonette beheved. But | 
had I not taken an interest in her—at least she | 
I had cer- | 
tainly, I said, and had often thought of them 


She had no-| ” 
| him. 


thonght so—and in the family? 


Ah! she was sure of it. 


i'ticed it in me that night when madame was 


recounting her history—and now, if I would be 


so good, so condescending, she said, putting 


up her hands, and actually trembling with 
fur one short 
On! I did 


to come with her 


despair, | should bring with me. 

This was mysterious enough, but I said by 
all means; and so Fanchonette tripped on lead. 
ing the way to a great house near by 
inthe street. Arrived under its shadow, she 
lifted the latch softly, and, leaving me below, 
ran up to tell madane. She was away some 
five minutes, and then called over the stairs 
that monsieur was to mount, if he pleased. So 
I ascended a dark, winding staircase, such as 
are much found in such mansions, and was led 
along a low, narrow corridor into a large hand- 
some room. Here, ina great gilt chair, (very 
tarnished thongh,) surrounded with cabinets 
and mirrors and clocks, and china of the pat- 
tern popular in the days of King Louis the 
Fifteenth, was Madame Lemoine, all in black, 
who sat back stiff and stern io her chair, re- 
garding me closely as | catne in. I knew her 
at once. She was just as I had seen her on 
the stairs of the Yellow Tiger, only her fea- 
tures had grown sharpened and pinched a 
little ; her eyes, too, had now and then a sharp, 
restless glare. She looked ac me hard for a 
few moments. 

« Sit down, monsieur, sit down,’’ she said, 
nervously, ‘here just beside me. Do you 
know that you can help us—that is, if you are 
willing to do so?”’ 

| said that anything I could do for them, 
provided it fell within the next few days, they 
were heartily welcome to. 

‘¢ Thanks, thanks, thanks!’’ she said many 
times over, with the same nervous manner. 
*¢ You shall hear first what is wanted of you— 
not so very much after all. Rather, first what 
do you know of us, or must [ go through the 
whole wretched story-—— ?’’ 

«If she alluded,’ I said, ‘to a certain fatal 
night some four years siace, why——”’ 

«‘ Ah, true! I had been there. Fanchonette 
had told her all that. Well, monsieur,’’ she 
went on, rubbing ber thin fingers together, 
‘how do you suppose my miserable life bas 
been spent since then? What has been my 
food and nourishment all that while ? Guess !”’ 

I shook my head. I could not pretend to 
say what had been madame’s occupation. 

«Try! try!’ she said, striking the smooth 
knob of her chair, her eyes ranging from object 
to object in the quick, restless way I had no- 
ticed. « What was the fittest employment for 
the poor broken-hearted mother? Come! 
Make a guess, monsieur !’’ 

It had grown a little darker now, and there 
were shadows gethering round the upholstery 
of King Louis’ day. For nearly a minute no 
one spoke, neither I, nor Fanchonette standing 
behind her mistress’s chair, nor the grim lady 
herself waiting an answer so solemnly. Madame 
had been travelling, no doubt, I suggested. 

“ Right,’”? said madame, “we have been 
travelling wearily: scouring the great conti- 
nent of Europe from end toend. Poor Fan- 
chonette is tired, and I am tired. Does 
monsieur’’—here she stooped forward, peering 
nervously into my face;—‘‘does monsieur 
ever recollect mecting—in any of the great 
public places, for instance—a man with light 
yellow moustaches, white teeth, and a false 
smile? Let monsieur see his description as 
officially drawn up, with proper signalment. 
Eyes, grey; nose, arched; height, medium; 
hair, yellow; and the rest of it. We have 
been travelling after him, monsieur.’’ 


I was now beginning to understand. 

« Well,” she went on, “we were hunting 
that shadow up and down, tracking those yel- 
low moustaches hopelessly, without aid from 
any one, for how long, Fanchonette? Ah, for 
three years—yes! At the end of three years, 
monsi¢ur—three weary years—we had hunted 
him down—tracked him home. It was time, 
though: fulltime! We had not strength for 
much more, Fanchonette ?”’ 

«* Where did you find him then, madame ?” 
I said. 

«Ah! where?) Why, in a lonely German 
town, at the foot of the mountains. But what 
use was it? We had ne friends among the 
great ones, and could not lay a finger on him 
in that foreign country. All that was left to us 
was to keep watch over him uatil he should be 
drawn back again by his destiny—as they say 
such men always are drawn—to his own coun- 
try. low long did we keep watch over him, 
there, Fanchonette ?”’ 

‘¢ For ten months, madame.” 


she added sor- | 


| other. He is lying at this moment in Dezieres, 


awaiting for his hour.”’ 

‘In what way, then, dear madame, would 
you have me assist you ?”’ 

‘«‘ Fanchonette does not know this man, and 
my poor eyes are old and weak, and would not 
help me to know him. See us here, then, 
monsieur, two friendless women, and give us 
this hilp. Go into that town, see him, speak | 
wih him, probe his very soul, and if he turn | 
pale, have them ready to rush in upon him. | 
How were we to compass such things ?”’ 

I could only promise that I would set forth | 


for Dezieres, not that Saturday night—it being | 
far too late—but towards noon the next day, | 


| 





| all the company. 


with bis handkerchief. 


| I knew he would, and crept back to his own haste he has made—and wiping bis forehead 
And now,” she said, lowering her 


Ah, Fanchonette! For 
all that artificial strip of baldness reaching even 


in the town of Dezieres, not five miles to the back of the head ; in spite of those shorn 


lips and checks; of that limp neckeloth, 


Madame pansed here for a moment, still | swathed in many folds and brought down upom 
light footstep. The night was so very still | forth fromthe golden chamer, with the old playing ieverishly with the smeoth knob of the chest; of that bunch of seals; and the 


long black garment a shade seedy at the collar; 
I say you should have known M. Rabbe, in one 
second, at that comely German town! I woalé 
have picked him out of a thousand! 

He was one of M. Petit’s own circle of 
friends ; for that gentleman saluted him heartily 
as he took his seat. A very egreeable man was 
M. Rabbe, and entertained us wonderful'y for 
the rest of dinner; excepting that at times he 
had a peculiar mapner of displaying his teeth, 
and I could not he'p fancying a yellow mous- 
tache just over them. 

At last M. Petit, looking at his watch, dis- 
covers that he has important business else+ 
where, and so departs with a bow that takes ie 
The lieutencnt rises about 
the same time ; bethinking him of the little cafe 
in the Square of the town. Kemain there- 
fore, the M. Falcon, myself, and M. Rabbe; 
who says with a pleasant smile that he knows 
of a particular Voinay, now lying in our host’s 
cellars, and would take leave to order up seme, 
for our special tasting. At this mcment there 
are sourds of movement behird the partition, 


when she might depend on my best exertions. | and presently enters with bows, my fricnd the 


I was tonched by the poor lady’s sorrows and 
her pale, handsome countenance, so worn and 


sharpened with sorrows. It was hard to resist 


' 


the piteous earnest look, with which she had | 
waited for my answer. 


« A troubled time you must bave had of it, 


chief, with newspaper in one band, and his 
glass and a slim wine-flask in the other, beg- 
ging to be allowed to join the company. I con 
fess I scarcely know the chief again. 
strangely metamorphosed, having now got up @ 
little of the aspect of a town burgher in his Sua- 


He is 


my poor girl,’ I said to Fanchonette, as we | day suit; with a brusque local tone of speech. 


went down to the door. 
« Ah, yes, monsieur, 
would have travelled to the world’s end to find 
I have no fears. 
liver him up to justice yet.” 
The next day was Sunday, a very bright 


” 


she said, «but we 


morning it seemed to be. 
Shortly after noontide, a sort of 


| over from Dezieres, departed by the northern 


side of the town. There ‘ere, inside of that 
caleche, Madame Lemoine, Mademoiselle Fan- 
chonet‘e, and myself. After all, madame had 
decided, almost at the last minute, to go for- 
ward to Dezieres, and wait there the progress 
of events. 

In about an hour's time then, we were strug- 
gling slowly up the paved causeway that leads 
into that town; a much greater and more im- 
posing place than Montceaux. 

There is a gate, and there are officials there; 
at which spot we turned sharply to the right, 
making for a qniet and retired house of rest, 
known as the Son of France Inn. At the Son 
of France were set down madame and her 
attendant, whilst I went off on foot to the 
Three Gold Crowns, on certain business of my 
own. 

At the door of that house of entertainment, 
I made inquiries of the landlord, in an easy, 
unconcerned manner; firstly, as to the hour 
they were accustomed to dine?) Answer—‘ve 
o’clock. Then, what company would one have at 
dinner? Why, there was M. Petit the advocate, 
and the lieutenant, and now, let him see—oh, 
yes! There was M. Falcon—not exactly stopping 
in the house; and there was M. Rabbe, professor 
of languages and belles-lettres, and—. Well, 
well, I say, so that any of them dined, I was 
content. Oh, yes, they would dine; monsieur 
might depend on that. M. Rabbe always dined. 
Good. Then I would be there at five. 

I am interested in M. Rabbe, professor of 
languages and belles lettres. I am desirous of 
meeting M. Rabbe at dinner, and making his 
acquaintance. I walk up the street carelessly, 
thinking what manner of man he may turn out 
to be, when I am seized unaccountably with 
misgivings on the score of my passport. My 
passport, of all things in the world! Was it 
perfectly right?) Would it do for such remote 
quarters as Dezieres ? Who was to let me know 
concerning these things? I stop a passer-by, 
and inquire with civility for the Bureau of 
Passports. The passer-by is puzzled—not of- 
ten coming in contact with such notions—he 
sipposes I may hear of it at the Police. 
Yes; andthe Police? Ah! that was in Rue 
Pot d'Etain—Tin Pot street that is—straight 
asI can go. Thanks. One thousand thanks! 

I proceed, straight as I can go, into Tin Pot 
street, and discover the Police at once from 
the sign of a policeman hung out, as it were, 
at the door. Two other policemen are seated 
on a little bench under the wiadow, enjoying 
the evening. I go up to the Sign, and ask if I 
may be allowed a few minutes’ conversation 
with the chief. He leoks hard at me, moving 
his hand over his chin with a rasping sound. 
Then, with a slow glance, he takes me in from 
head to foot, and under pretext of picking upa 
straw, contrives a private view of my back. 
The brethren on the bench have by this time 
drawn near, look me all over, and make rasp- 
ing sounds on their chins. I repeat my request 
of being conducted to the presence of the chief. 
Upon which the Sign—clearly not knowing 
what to make of it—motions me to follow, and 
leads me into a little back room. The door is 
shut, and I am left alone with a gentleman be- 
hind a table—bald, and rather full in person— 
wearing a travelling cap tied with a bow of 
ribbon in front, and an ancient brown coat. 

I have some curious conversation with 
the chief, for nearly half an hour. I find him 
aman of wonderful tact and knowledge. In. 
deed, how would he have got there at all were 
it otherwise? Strange to say, he has shown 
me some queer notes of his own making during 
the last two or three days. AsI go away it 
seems settled that the chief will not dine at 
home that day; but has taken a fancy for trying 
the table at the Three Gold Crowns. He will 
dine much about the time we do, only he will 
be served in a little private room by himself. I 
am grieved at not having his company at the 
public table; for he isa man of wit and easy 
manners. But he has his little oddities, he 
says, and so shrugs me out. 

At about ten minutes before five, Iam as- 
cending the stairs of the Three Gold Crowns. 
I find there the lieutenant, M. Falcon, M. Petit, 
but no M. Rabbe. The dinner begins, goes on, 
but no M. Rabbe. Iam very much troubled. 

Just as the soup is being taken away, I catch 
the sound of a distant step upon the stairs. 
Our host catches it, too; for be bids Antoine 
stay his hand, and leave the soup for M. Rabbe. 
For another moment, my heart is beating hard, 
and there enters some one bowing low, and full 

















The good God will de- 


caleche sent | 


ancient travelling cap! 





No traces here of the brown garm: nt and tle 
He draws in his chair, 
looks round on us cheerfully, and I now fee 
that the time for business is at hand. 

«“ Youdo meet excellent wincs’’—TI tay, im 
continuation of the Volnay discussion—« im 
some of those little towns up and down the 
country.”’ 

ss Ay,’’ says the chief, holding his glass to 
the light, «‘and perhaps nowhere go good as in 
this town of ours.” 

«‘The gentleman is right,’’ says M. Faleon, 
with an oath of the true English fashion—only 
in French—* let them match our wines if they 
ean! Pardieu! I say what is known, and can 
be proved !"’ 

‘He has reason!’’ the chief says, glancing 
at me ever so little. ‘Trust to a clean coun- 
try cabaret for pure honest wines !"’ 

“Yes,” I reply, “I have travelled over 
many leagues of France, and I think the bess 
wines I bave fallen in with, were at an old caba- 
ret in the south.”’ 

‘«‘ Where, if I may take the liberty?” the 
chief asks with interest. 

‘Let me see,” I answer, reflecting, «it is 
so long since. Ah, to be sure—down near 
Troyes somewhere, at a house called the Ye 
low Tiger !’’ 

M. Rabbe was about to drink when I began 
this speech. At the moment the words Yellow 
Tiger were spoken, his glass was not an inch 
from his lips. He started. His arm shook 80 
violently, that the wine ran over his glass. 
Then he swallowed it all off—every drop, with 
a gulp—hastily to hide his white lips, and stole 
a cowering look round the table, just catching 
the chief in the act of leaning forward with his 
hands upon his knees, watching him with in- 
tense curiosity. 

‘¢ What are you all looking at me for in this 
way ?”’ he said, angrily. 

‘«‘ We are concerned for monsfeur’s health,’” 
says the chief, «lest he should be seized with 
sudden sickness. That name of Yellow Tiger 
seemed to have such strange effect.” 

M. Rabbe looks at him uneasily for a mo- 
ment; then laughs more uneasily still, and fille 
out for himself another bumper of Volnay. 

“To go back to this Yellow Tiger wine,’” 
says the chief, reaching over for the flask, 
‘¢ was it so good now, really ?”’ 

‘Famous! And I ought to remember ft 
well. For the night I drank it, there was mur- 
der done in the Yellow Tiger Inn!”’ 

Again M. Rabbe’s glass was stayed in its 
course, and the precious Volnay scattered on 
the floor. He was looking over at me with a 
painful, devouring expression, which I shal} 
never forget. 

‘*‘ Monsieur must be unwell,’”’ says the chief, 
with anxiety; ‘‘the gentleman will recollect 
that I said so at first.’’ 

‘‘T am very unwell,” gasps M. Rabbe, stag- 
gering up on his feet, and not taking his eyes 
from me, *‘ very unwell indeed. 1 shall go out 
into the fresh air, it will revive me.’’ 

‘‘ The thing of all others in the world,” the 
chief says; ‘‘nothing is so good as the cool 
fresh air, with a little cologne water to the 
temples. Stay,’’ says he, rising with good na- 
tured alacrity, “let monsieur lean on me, til). 
he gets to the garden. He is weak evidently. 
Oh, there is nothing like the cool air!’’ 

So the chief gets monsieur’s arms under his 
own. They go out together, and the chief gives 
me one queer look from over bis shoulder. 


That evening it fell out that a strong party of 
policemen, with bayoncts fixed and drawn close- 
ly round a hand-cuffed man, came past the Som 
of France Inn. There, a tall, thin lady in black. 
stood at a front window. It was nearly cer- 
tain, I was informed, that the destiny of the 
handcuffed man, would be resolved at the gal- 
leys at Brest. 





of” Tue Tave Discoverer.—That man is 
not the discoverer of any art who first says the 
thing; but he who says it so long, so loud, 
and so clearly that he compels mankind to hear 
bim.—Sydney Smith. 

oF" If you do good, forget it; if evil, re- 
member and repent of it. 

OF” Love as it is divine with loyalty, so it is 
hellish with jealousy. 

C7” Unpleasant—a first rate appetite and 
nothing to eat. Quite as agreeable—plenty to 
eat and no appetite. 

03” The vanity of human life is like a river, 
constantly passing away, and yet constantly 
coming on. } 

OCF” There’s one thing I’ve odserved in the 
course of my experience—when a man sus- 
pects all the world that’s above him of roguery, 
he must be a pretty considerable—(rogue him- 
self, whispered some critter standin’ by loud 
enough for all to hear, and to set the whole 
party a chokin’ with laughter)—judge of the 
artiwle himself, says I.—Sam Slick, 
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THE KING’S PALACE AT DELI. 


[Sse Evcaavine.) 


ae een ta en 


Dethi has e new interest at present from its 
Being the scene of one of the recent massa- 
ores in India. The city is situated on the 
banks of a broad and deep river—the Jumna— 
upwards of 900 miles inland from Calcutta. 
ER ts one of the most picturesque and splendid 
ef all the old East Indian cities. The architec- 
@ure of the King’s Palace (which forms the 
g@ubject of our sketch,) will show that the no- 
tions about the barbarism of the Hindu, have 
Wile foundation. A high order of intellect 
end civilization must exist before such struc- 
@ares can spring from the mind of a people. 
Thia palace is a remarkable edifice, surround. 
@4 on threo sides by an embattled wall thirty | 
Goot high, and more than one mile in circum. | 
ference. In the opinion of Bishop Heber, it | 
far surpasses the Kremlin in architectural | 
beauty. The chief hall of audience is an open | 
quairangular terrace of white marble, richly | 
ornamented with mosaic work and scolptures | 
in relievo, and the chapel of Aurenzebe, also of | 
white marble, although small, is of beautiful | 
workmanship. The gardens, which were formed 
by Shah Jehan, are said to have cost £1 000,000. | 
Their original character has long been com- | 
pletely lost, and they now present the appear- 
ance of a small, neat park, with some charming 
groves of orange trees. 

thas been seid of the Ilindus, that they | 
bailt like giants and finished their work like 
jewellers, and this is true of all their structures, 
Yet their most forid ornamentation is never in 
Ded tasto—always in keeping with the prevail- 
fag sentiment of their edifices. 

The Emperor of Dethi, the representative of 
he great Timour, though sti!l recognized by 
the British government asa sovereign prince, 
has long been shorn of all his grandeur, and 
except within his own palace exercises no attri- 
Bute of royalty, though looked up to and re- 
garded by all the Mahommedan population of 
India with respect and attachment. He is 
allowed £130,000 a year from the revenue of 
certain districts, but much of it is in reality 
epent in his name by the British resident. Ex- 
quisite justice! The shrinking modesty and 
@ensitive honor of a British Barnacle are really 
everwhelming. 


THE HABITS OF THE SEAL. 


The seal is endowed with a remarkably 
powerful brain development, and is gifted with 
an amount of sagacity which entitles him to take 
bigh rank even among domestic animals. He 
fs easily tamed, and evinces a degree of attach- 
went in domestication, second only to man’s 
gsost faithful friend, the dog. This is noticed 
wy Pliny; and Cuvier describes one displaying 
much intelligence, and performing many tricks. 
Thus, when desired to raise himself on his ex- 
Gemity, and to take a staff between his flip- 
pers, like a sentinel, he obeyed the word of 
command; he would also lie down on his right 
side, or on his left, as directed, or tumble head 
@ver heels. He gave a flipper as a dog gives a 
paw, aod protruded his lips for a kiss. This at- 
tachment to thcir masters, and particularly to 
these who are in the habit of feeding them, 
waay have been observed by the pleasing in- 
stance of the late seal in the Regent’s Park 
Zoolegical Gardens, which, as many of our 
readers may have remarked, evinced a remark- 
able degree of activity and sense when the 
keeper wasin sight. But probably the most con- 
winciag, as it certainly is the most affecting 
etory of the domestic nature and attachment of 
the Phoca vitulina, or common seal, is the fol- 
Sewing story, which is well authenticated :—«< A 
young seal was domesticated in the house of a 
farmer near the sea shore in Ireland. It grew 
@pace ; its habits were innocent and gentlo; it 
played with the children, was familiar with the 
@ervants, and attached to the house and family. 
Im summer its delight was to bask in the sun; 
fm winter, to lie before the fire; or, if permit- 
ted, to creep into a large oven—the common 
appendage to an Irish kitchen. A particular 
disease attacked the black cattle, many of 
which died. An old hag persuaded the credu- 
feus owner that the mortality among his cattle 
was owing to his retaining about his house an 
ancloan beast—the harmless and amusing seal 
—end that it should be got rid of. The super- 
@titious man caused the poor creature to be 
carried a boat beyond Clare Island, and 
thrown into the sea. The next morning the 
@eal was found quietly sleeping in the oven. 
Hic bad crept through an open window and 
Gaken possession of his favorite retreat. The 
@attle continued to die; the seal was again 
eommitted to the deep at a greater distance. 
@a the second evening, as the servant was rak- 
fing the kitchen fire, she heard a scratthing at 
the door; she opened it, and in came the seal. 
Rt uttered a peculiar cry, expressive of delight, 
at finding itself once more at home; and, 
stretching itself on the hearth, fell into a sound 
gleep. The old hag was again consulted. She 
waid it would be unlucky to kill the animal, but 
@fvised that its eyes should be put out, and 
then thrown into the sea. The deluded wretch 
Mstened to the barbarous suggestion, and the 
imnocent creature was deprived of its sight; 
and a third time, writhing in agony, was car- 
wied beyond Clare Island, and thrown into the 
@ea. On the cighth night after the harmless 
@eal had been devoted to the Atlantic, it blew 
@ tremendous gale. In the pauses of the storm 
@ wailing noise was at times faintly heard at 
the door, which the servant concluded to be the 
Banshee (the harbinger of death in a family.) 
The next morning, when the door was opened, 
the seal was found lying dead upon the thres- 
old.”’— Weld’s Vacations in Ireland. 





| 








A Srartiina Ixcwpenr ar «a Bart.—An 
e@vemt once occurred at Port Louis, near 
E.’Orient, France, which created much sensa 
fon in that neighborhood. A young lady who 
was waltzing at a ball suddenly felt the hand of 
fer partocr become of an icy coldness; she 
beoked at his features, and beholding a deadly 
paleness, and the muscles of his countenance 
@readfully distorted, she gave a cry and lost 
ber senses. Both the dancers lay prostrate on 
@he ground. Every one ran to their assistance, 
and by degrees she was recovered from her 
fainting fit, but when they attempted to raise 





her partaer he was a corpse. The young lady 
tong remained in a distressing state of mind; 
@he maintained her dancer had ceased to exist | 
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THE KING'S PALACE AT DELHI. 








A POPULAR PREACHER. 


Under this caption, Chambers‘s Journal has an 
account of the preaching of the famous English 
exhorter, the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, whom it de- 
scribes under the name of Boanerges. Here 
is an extract :— 

A middle-sized, unhandsome person, not | 


above twenty-five years old at most, heavy- 
featured, rather flat-faced, straight-haired—but | 
with what a voice! Without effort, without | 
perceptible lift even, it filled that mighty 
temple with a volume of sound. A short open- 
ing prayer, somewhat remarkable for metaphor, 
was followed by a hymn, which a man with a 
tuning-fork gave out from the orchestra seats, 
and the select few thereon began to sing; one 
not well-known to us, or in which most of the 
congregation could join, being selected from | 
some dissentng psalm-book; but, even, as it 
was, the aggregate of voices made up a most 
impressive harmony. The preacher subse- 
quently referred to this when speaking of * the 
voice of many waters, and the voice of a great 
thunder, and the voice of barpers harping with 
their harps,’’ as also to his own sensations at 
different times when under such influences; 
and indeed, he seemed to well understand 
what modern divines have mostly yet to learn, 
that an example from their own experience, or 
drawn from the present circumstances of their 
audience is worth a thousand metaphors from 
earth, and sea, and sky. Boanerges never 
missed an illustration because of its homeliness, 
and, leaving abstract virtues and vices to ab- 
stract men and women, addressed himself to 
folks of flesh and blood. ‘* When I say mam- 
mon, I don’t mean idle dukes or greedy 
merchant princes; my small adulterating shop- 
keeper, I mean you.”? And again, upon the 
importance of seeming trifles: ‘‘ There is many 
aman who will lose a thousand pounds without 
a murmur, and yet blaspheme about a shirt 
button.” In the prayer before the sermon, he 
touched upon the subjects at present interest- 
ing the national mind, expressing in a brief, 
rough manner, too, the healthy popular opinion 
upon most things. Forthe country, for the 
Queen, he prayed; for the confounding of de- 
spots, and for peace ; and for the high court of 
parliament, “ that it may do this coming session 
something, and not nothing, and that it may be 
vouchsafed, if it be but a little, wisdom.”’ Before 
this prayer, he gave a short exposition of the hun- 
dred and third psalm, more remarkable for elo- 
quence than learning, in which he rejected, 
somewhat violently, the eagle’s renewal of its 
youth as a wicked fable, and limited the paral- 
Jel to the ordinary process of moulting ; then 
followed more singing, and then the sermon, 
which was taken from the Revelations. It is 
not of course my purpose to repeat it; my 
only intention has been, and is, to give a brief 
impartial account of the public preaching of a 
very remarkable man. Now that I have been 
to hear him, and since scarcely any of my ac- 
quaintance have had the same opportunity, I 
feel that there is ‘something to be said for 
Boanerges as well as against him. He seems 
to me to be thoroughly in earnest, to have 
great command of language, and to know his 
way to the feelings of his congregation; at all 
events, he knows their weaknesses, and attacks 
them boldly, face to face, without any masked 
batteries whatever; while that great voice of 
his is rolling over their heads, there is nota 
sound to interrupt or weaken it; and when he 
pauses to refresh himself at his glass of water, 
a tempest of coughing and nose-blowing pro- 
claims at once the willing patience and real 
attention of his hearers. I know many wittier 
men than Boanerges, and I know one or two as 
eloquent, but I know none who could have 
preached such passages as this man did without 
atrace of flippant profanity, and with all ap- 
pearance of religious earnestness : “‘ The name 
that was written upon the foreheads of the 
saints—what was it? B for Baptist,do you 
imagine my friend Bigot yonder? W for Wes- 
leyan? C for Calvinist? E, perhaps, for the 
establishment? It does not say so here. If you 
avxed of the angel who keeps the gates of 
paradise whether there are any Baptists within- 
side, he’d shake his head. Any Calvinists ?— 
he would not so much as look st you. Any of | 
the establishment ?—he’d answer: ‘ Nothing | 








perhaps, my friends, but not in miserable sects | 





going to write “hits” —striting illustrations 
during this sermon, the whole of which was 
upon that ‘‘very disagreeable but true doctrine, 
my friends, although indeed I am none of your 
strait-gate and narrow-way people—election.” 
Finally, if I had to answer that before-men- 
tioned tract called «* Why is Boanerges Po- 
pular?”? I should answer, that he is 20 mainly 
because he combines real eloquence with what 
Luther possessed, and Latimer possessed, and 
which no modern preacher, except Boanerges, 
perhaps does possess—earnest religious humor. 





THE PASSING SUMMER. 


Somewhere about the middle of August,a quick 


sensibility to natural influences may always | 


catch a vague mistiness in the moonlight and a 
faint touch of passing-away in the odor of the 
leaves, which speak of the coming autumn. 
Rich and golden-bright as is this summer, I 
was conscious of the silent prophecy of decay 
of which I speak, several evenings ago. It 
comes with the convolvuluses, when the gera- 
niums seem to burn redder. None of our poets 
has so finely seized the influence I speak of as 
William Allingham, in his «‘ Therania,’’”—verses 
which have always had an extraordinary charm 
for me, and can do no less than please you 
also :— 


Oh, Unknown Beloved One! to the mellow season 
Branches in the lake make drooping bowers ; 
Vase and plot burn scarlet, gold and azure, 
Honeysuckles wind the tall gray turret, 
And pale passion flowers. 
Come thou, come thou, to my lonely thought, 
Ob, Unknown Belov’d One. 


Now, at evening twilight, dusky dew down-wavers, 
Soft stars crown the grove-encircled hill; 
Breathe the new-mown meadows, broad and misty ; 
Through the heavy grass the rail is talking ; 
All beside {fs still. 
Trace with me the wandering avenue, 
Oh, Unknown Belov’d One. 


In the mystic realm, and in the time of visions, 
I, thy lover, have no need to woo; 

Then | hold thy hand in mine, thou dearest, 

And thy soul in mine, and feel its throbbing, 
Tender, deep and true; 

Then my tears are love, and thine are love, 
Oh, Unknown Belov’d One. 


Is thy voice a wavelet on the listening darkness ’ 
Are thine eyes unfolding from their veil! 

Wilt thou come before the signs of Winter— 

Days that shred the boughs with trembling fingers, 
Nights that weep and wail ? 

Art thou Love indeed, or art thou Death, 
Oh, Unknown Belov’d One. 


Can you forget that after having read it once ? 
If so, there is more hope of a fool than of you 
—as the wise man said.—Anon. 





PLEASURE OF Reapinc.—Of all the amuse- 
ments that can possibly be imagined for a 
working man, after daily toil, or in the inter- 
vals, there is nothing like reading a newspaper 
ora book. It calls for no bodily exertion, of 
which already he has had enough, perhaps too 
much. It relieves his home of dullness and 
sameness. Nay, it accompanies him to his 
next day’s work, and gives him something to 
think of besides the mechanical drudgery of 
his every-day occupation; something he can 
enjoy while absent, and look forward to with 
much pleasure. If I were to pray for a taste 
which would stand by me under every variety 
of circumstances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to me through life, and a 
shield against all its ills, however things may 
go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it 
would be a taste for reading.—Sir John Her- 
schell. 





How Great Men Become Great.—A great 
man is always willing to be little. Whilst he 
sits on the cushion of advantages, he goes to 
sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, de- 
feated, he has a chance to learn something ; he 
bas been put on his wits, on his manhood; he 
has gained facts; learns his ignorance ; is cured 
of the insanity of conceit; has got moderation 
and real skill. The wise man always throws 
himself on the side of his assailants. It is 
more his interest than it is theirs to find his 
weak point. The wound cicatrizes, and falls 
off from him like a dead skin, and when they 
would triumph, lo! he has passed on invulmer- 
able. As long as all that is said is said against 


| of the sort.? They would all be there indeed, | me, I feel a certain assurance of success. But 


as soon as honied words of praise are spoken 


€er several seconds, and that she had waltzed | and parties: they would be all Christians— | for me, I feel as one that lies unprotected be- 


ceund the room with a corpse. 


saints.”” There are many such—I wag almost 


fore his enemies.— Emerson. 


! 
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| CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Charles Phillips, the veteran English barris- 
ter—the oldest and most celebrated lawyer now 
at the English bar—thus expresses bimself in a 
recent pamphlet on Capital Punishment, with 
regard to the character of criminal executions 
in Great Britain : 

It ia frightful to look back on the penal code 
of England as it stood even in our own day.— 
True, the laws were not of our own enacting, 
but those cruel laws were of our own reten- 
tion. True, wholesale massacres did not occur 
as formerly, but even latterly executions were 
frequent enouglf to shock humanity, and for 
offences so disproportionable as to make it 
shudder. Mavy who are still alive might have 
exclaimed with Lori Coke, and justly, « What 
a lamentable case it was, indeed, to see so 
many Christian men and women strang!yd on 
that cursed tree of the gallows; insomuch thst 
if in a large field a man might see together all 
the Christians that in one year, throughout 
England, came to an untimely and ignominious 
death, if there were any spark of grace or cha- 
rity in him, it would make his heart to bleed 
with pity and compassion.’? Would this have 
been one whit less applicable within oar own 
memories, when the Bank of England issued 
their £1 notes, and Mammon sacrificed his hu- 
man hecatombs at the Old Bailey? Draco, the 
archon of Athens, who, abont 2,500 years ago, 
proclaimed it as his opinicn that the « smallest 
crimes deserved death, and he could find no 
other punishment for the greatest,’’ has come 
down to us as the very incarnation of cruelty. 
Every schoolboy’s heart throbs more quickly 
at his name. And so be it—let his time-dis 
honored memory carry down with it, for centu- 
ries to come, an accumulating infamy. But 
still let us be just. Let even Draco have his 
due. The glorious ray of the Gospel had not 
reached bis mind, nor had its tones of charity 
ever touched his heart. It was heathen igno- 
rance, and pagan ferocity, which distorted his 
code. 
in its despite, Draco has had his rivals; for, 
alas! ia England, a kindred spirit animated our 
legislation. For tbe theft of an apple, Draco 
decreed death—so did we for the theft of a 
pocket-handkerchief. Hanging was civilized, 
Christian England’s universal panacea—her le- 
gislative specific. And this she generously 
imported into Ireland. ‘On one occasion,” 
says Mr. O’Connell, “‘ there were one hundred 
individuals tried before one judge; of these, 
ninety-eight were capitally convieted, and 
ninety-seven of them hanged.’’* We hanged 
for everything—for a shilling—for five shillings 
—for forty shiilings—for five pounds—for cut- 
ting down a sapling! We hanged for a sheep 
—for a horse—for cattle—fur coining—for for- 
gery—even for witc hcraft—for things that were, 
and things that could not be. Coke's “ cursed 
tree of the gallows”’ was planted, and prospered 
in every county throughout the land; and 
Christian men and women swung on it, “ thick 
as the leaves in Vallambrosa.”’ 

With the exception of witchcraft, this cede 
continued down even to our day. Por that 
imaginary and pésrlianentary offence, one con- 
tribution to the “ cursed tree’’ was an offering 
of two old women,t by Sir Matthew Hale, the 
good and wise and learned Lord Chief Jus. 
tice. And all this he unquestionably was; yet 
he hanged the poor old women notwithstan1- 
ing. Whata lesson ought this to teach! If 
wisdom and worth and learning, such as our 
judgment-seat has seldom seen combined, 
could, under a delusive sense of duty, perpe- 
trate an outrage such as this, so revolting to 
common-sense, so fatal and so remediless, 
how careful ought we to be to withhold such 
a power from a tribunal, so fallible even when 
most perfect ! 

Some of our punishments, too, seem to have 
been the invention not of human beings, but of 
fiends. Take that for high treason. In Cap- 
tain Walcott’s case, a convict for the Rye 
House Plot, his heir brought a writ of error, 
after his father’s execution, and the judgment 
was reversed by the King’s Bench; which re- 
versal was affirmed by the House of Lords, be- 
cause the jadgment had omitted to say that the 
bowels of the prisoner should be taken oul and 
burned before his eyes, while he was yet alive! 





| 


| * Speech in Rex v Magee, p 106. 
+ The 


names of these poor creatures, both widows, 
were Amy Duny and Rose Callender: they died pro- 
testing their innocence, as they well might. This hap- 
pened at Bury St. Edmund's. 
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AUTUMN LANDSCAPE. 


October shies are misty, cool aml gray, 
The valleys emptied of their latest sheaf, 
The meadow cf tt« mound«; a noble grief 
Has be vutified the woods in their decay ; 
How many colors on the falling leaf 
Encurtaining our solemn hills to-day, 
W hese afernoon is hush'd, and wintry brief 
Only a robin sings from any spray 
| And Night sends up her pale, cold moon, and spilis 
W hite mist around the hollows of the hills, 
| Phantoms of firth or lake; the peasant sees 
His cot and stackyard, with the homestead trees, 
| Inisianded 
| His perfect harvesting 
j 
i 





but no vain terror thrills 


he sleeps af ease 


THE BOAR OF YORK. 
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| presentation of the monster. On the night 


preceding the benefit, the * leading man’? was 


fliees were appealed to for a formidab‘e re. 


the life of a party, comprising many of his 
brother actors and their patrons, who had re- 
tired after the performances to a neighboring 
tavern. The song snd jest went round, and 
the painter, who was of the company, was pro 
fuse in anecdote and marvellous stories, all 
upon the superiority of Kentucky, 
which, by his description, seemed to be the 
veritable land flowing with milk and honey. 
‘‘ Ah!” said the comic tragedian, ‘ that's the 
country where quartern loaves grow on the 
trees, and the pigs run about ready roast- 
ed, with a knife and fork stuck in them, crying, 
‘Come, cat me!’”? Now, ancient as this joke 
may be, it was received with loud applause and 
satisfaction by all but the scenic artist. The 
ensuing morning came, and Richard was all 
‘shimse f;’’ the supernumeraries were rehear- 
sed, the banners and properties displayed, but 
the important one was missing. He rushed to 
the artist’s room, and was told that at night he 
might depend upon its being ready. The 
morning was then devoted to drilling an atten- 
dant, as to the manner and precise time of 
hoisting the banner oyer the ideal monarch at 
night. The painter had, in fact, almost for- 
gotten both boar and banner, until his attention 
was di Wn to it by a recollection of the laugh 
at his expése on the preceu'ng evening, and 
in a moment a plan of revenge was soncocted. 
In the evening the house was crowded, and all 
went smoothly until the commencement of the 


bearing 


citement, having all but achieved the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. Having to change a 
portion of his dress, he arrived at the wing in 
time only to hear the flourish that announced 
his approach, and to observe that his soldiers 
had formed in a row, with the banners edge- 
ways to the audience, ready to display them, 
on his appearance. ‘Is the boar all right ?” 
said he, hurriedly, to the prompter. «“ Beau- 
tiful, sir,’ replied that functionary. ‘Here 
pitch we our tent, even in Bosworth field,” 
commenced our hero. Whirl went the banner 
borne by the well-drilled attendant, and in one 
moment, as if by magic, every countenance in 
the front relaxed into a broad grin, and roars 
of laughter, which swelled into a universal 
shout, palsied the efforts of the aspiring actor. 
He looked fiercely on his companions, one of 
| whom, he felt satisfied, had been guilty of some 
incongruity, and advanced more to the front to 
free himself from their proximity. Faithful to 
his morning’s instructions, the banner-ma1 
followed in his wake, and again the yell was 
renewed. Approaching the footlights, Richard 
prepared himself to address the audience. 
«Ladies and gentlemen,’”? he began, but in 
vain; the merry storm was up, and shouts of 

laughter rendered his appeal inandible. ~: Dis- 

gusted and annoyed, he at length turneg his 

back contemptuously on his benefactors, and 

facing his gallant followers, fixed his eyes with 
| astonishment and horror on the fatal cause of 
| the uproar. Firm at his post, mnshaken by the 
| din, stood the well-instructed banner-bearer, 
| whilst raised on high was the cognizance of 
| York—slightly altered, it is true, from the ori- 
ginal design, being in a rampant position, with 
| the addition of a long curly tail, a large knife 
| and fork thrust in the back, and from its mouth, 

by way of motto, protruded the words, “ Come, 
| eat me!”? Rushing on the attendants, he de- 
| molished with his ready sword the memento of 
| the painter’s vengeance, and the curtain fell 
| amidst a mingled call for Richard and the 
| «“ Boar of York.’”’—Bentley’s Miscellany. 








| Tue Oriers or Dracox Srories.—Imme- 
| diately after the drainage of the Lincolnshire 
| Fens commenced, there was a greater preva- 
| lence of aguish complaints among the inhabi- 
| tants of the surrounding district thaa before ; 
but since it has been completed, agues, and all 
that class of diseases, have almost entirely dis- 
| appeared. When the wet muddy surface was 
first left bare, malaria arose from it; bat, as 
the moisture exhaled, the malaria ceased. Per- 
haps there are in no part of England so many 
legends about dragons and dragon-slayers as in 
Lincolnshire. This title was formerly given to 
persons who by skill and industry, perfected 
works of drainage, and thereby removed the 
cause of sickness and disease, typified in 
ancient times as dragons or destroyers. In- 
stances of traditions of dragon-slayers occur at 
Ludford, Middle Rasin, Walrasgate, Busling- 
| thorpe, &c. We know of none in this imme- 
| diate neighborhood ; and the reason is obvious, 
| for the dragons were not slain until the days of 
| tradition and fable had ceased. John Rennie 
was the great dragon-slayer in the Fens of Lin- 
colnshire.””—Thompson’s History and Antiqui- 
| ties of Boston, England. 
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‘ 
quets of verbena have been much employed 


ee 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS OB 
FASHION AND DRESS. 


| Some of the dresses most recently made up 
are very prettily trimmed. We may mention, 
| among others, a dress of pale-gray silk, figured 
| with narrow stripes in green satin. The front 
| of the skirt is ornamented with a trimming, 
consisting of bows of narrow green ribbem 
striped with black velvet. This trimming is 
disposed in the fadblier form, and reaches from 
the e ige of the skirt to the waist. The corsage 
| has a basque, the ends of which in front ave 
sloped off, so as not to interfere with the tim- 
ming in front of the skirt. The sleeves are 
formed of a puff and a deep frill, and they are 
trimmed with passementeric ornaments of grees 
silk. Another dress ia composed of black and 
white chequered silk. It is made with twe 
skirts, and both are trimmed up the front with 
another. 
At each extremity the rows of back velvet are 
An extremely elegant dress 
It is trim- 
med with five flounces, rdered with 
mallow-color ribbon, edged on both the upper 
and lower sides with black lace. A ficha of 
black lace, trimmed with mallow-color ribboa, 
nally worn with the last men- 


rows of black velvet placed one above 


fixed by a button. 
is composed of mallow-color silk. 


each b 


will be occasi 


tioned dress. 
l for the country include 
it f ied of pale gray straw, 
and the crown of green i with black 
The crown is encircled by a series of 
mand black lace, and the 
a bias row of green silk. 
are intermingled with the 
bonnets of white straw 

round the crown with 
Oae is ornamented with @ 

another with a wreath 
Wreaths and boue 


The bonnets prepare 
one having the fro ri 
sik cover 
lace. 
loops of green ribbs 
front is edged with 
Bouquets of daisies 
inside trimming. Some 
have 
Wreaths of 


of 


been trimmed 


tlowers, 


wreath ivy, and 


blue corn tlowers, 


The 


for ornamenting bonnets of gray straw. 


} 
fashions fer children are much as they were 


when we last adverted to the subject. The re- 
cent preparations for the country include some 
little dresses of light texture for very young 
children. Among them is a dress of jacconet 
ornamented with needlework, which is destined 
for a little girl of two or three years of age. It 
has a double skirt; the upper one, in the form 
of a tunic, with the corners rounded, is edged 
round with a row of scolloped needlework. 
The corsage is low and ornamented with rows — 
of needlework, and with brefelles, also embroi- 
dered in a pattern corresponding with the reaé 
of the dress. The short sleeves consist of frills 
of needlework. A coral necklace, worn with a 4 
white dress, is a suitable ornament for a child 4 
of the age above-mentioned. A dress, consist-~ § 
ing of a skirt and jacket of nankin, ornamented 
with white braid, has just been made for a boy 
between four and five years of age. A fashion- « 
able walking costume, prepared for a girl aboug 
the ago of eight, is composed of a dress of 
bright blue silk, without trimming; a basquine 
of black silk, trimmed with grelots, having the 
skirt rather full and long; a straw bonnet trim- 
med on the outside with bows of blue ribbon of 
the same tint as the dress. The trimming im | 
the inside consists of blonde and a wreath of 
blue flowers.— London Lady’s Paper, dug. Ist. 











fifth act. Richard was in a high state of ex- | ——————— 


Useful Receipts, 








To x REVENT Fermentation wy Ciwose— 
Take a pist vf pulverised charcoal, and put #8 
in a small cottom bag; then drop it into a bar~ 
rel of new cider, and the cider will never fem 
ment, never contain any intoxicating quality,s 
and the longer the cider is kept the more 
palatable it will become. (Doubtful, but worth 
trying.) a 

To Prevent Borers From Insurntno Arras 
anp Peacn Trees, &c.—Take a strip of tea. 
lead,’ (such as is found in tea chests,) two or_| 
four inches wide, and wrap it very loosely | 
about the tree, putting a part of it a little be- 
low the surface of the ground, where the borer” | 
usually makes his incision. I have found ¢ 
lead covering to be a complete protection 
against the pest of many of our fruit tre 
Worcester Spy. 

Wasuine Caricors.—The following m 
of washing dresses of printed muslin, so ast 
preserve the colors, is recommended by, 
competent authority: The dress should,’ 
washed in lather, and not im the usual way, _ 
by applying the soap direct upon the musife. J 
Make a lather by boiling some soap and 
together. Let it stand until it is suffi 
cool for use. Previously to putting the d 
into it, throw in a handful of salt. Rinse the 
dress, withoul wringing it, in clear cold wates, , 
into which a little salt has been throwa. Ré- 
move it, and rinse it again in a fresh supply of 
clear cold water and salt. Then wring the dress 
in a cloth and hang it to dry immedi 
spreading it out as open as possible, so as 
prevent any part lying over another. Shogid) 
there be any white in the pattera, mix a litte 
blue in the water. > 

Linz 1s Tus Ere.—If quieklime gets 
the eye, so as to darken the cornea by the 
penetrating the coating itself, the best 
is water saturated with sugar. ‘ 

Poratoxs Paisp 1x Sxiczs.—Peel large  ] 
tatoes, slice them about a quarter of an 
thick, or cut them into shavings, as you would 
peel a lemon; dry them well in a clean cloth, 
and fry them in lard or dripping. Take 
that the fat and frying-pan are quite clean; 
it on a quick fire, and as soon as the lard 
and is still, put in the slices of potato, 
keep moving them until they are crisp; 
them up, and lay them to drain on a 
Send them to table with a little salt s 
over them. They are good done in this way. 

For Restorino Fapeo Par asots.—Spe 
the faded silk with warm water and soap, thas @ 
rub it with a dry cloth, afterwards ires 
on the inside with a smoothing iron. If 
silk be old it may be improved by 
with spirits, in which case the ironing 
be done on the right side; thin paper 
spread over to prevent glazing. Of course, _ 
this is applicable to amy silk. sf 

Tur Oxty War to Picxiz Satuon.—T 
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ine 
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hate 


‘whole fish, bone it, and cut it in pieces, (good- 


sized square ones,) place them in a jar 
salt, allspice, and whole pepper; then te 
bladder on the top to prevent any water 
in, put it inte a seucepan of boiling water,’ 
it keep so for two hours, then take it out, 
when quite cold, add as much cold 

as there is liqner, and the salmon will 





licious. 
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TO MY WIFE. 


{The Sllowing exquisite love-song Is the comport. 


Glen ef Jovepd Brennan, a young Irishman, one of the 


qxiies of 44, whe died recently of consnmption in 
Bow Ordenas at the age of cight-and-tweaty. Nothing 
@eeld be more beaatiful (han (bis ballad—which ought 
Qe be wet to pwasic, since only the voice of the ‘‘ sweet 
ghager’’ can do justice to its tender pathos and pas- 
sine Fo 

Doeeae te me, dearest, I'm lovely without thee, 
Day-time and nigtt-time I'm thinking about thee, 
Wight time ard day-time in dreams | bebold thee— 
Mawelcome (be woking which ceases to fold thre 
Dome to m+, darling, my sorrows to lighten, 

Come {a thy beauty to bless and to brighten, 

Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly, 

Gome ia thy iovingness, queenly and holy ' 


Gwallews will Git round the desolate ruin, 

Welliag of Spring and its jorons renewing ; 

And theugh's of thy 1 ve and its manifold tr asure 
Arecircliag my beart with a prom'se of p'easure. 
@h, Spring of my ejir't, ob, May of my bosom, 
@hiae out cn my sou! 1!!! it bourgeon and blossom 
Whe waste «€ wiy life bas a roee-roct witbin it, 
And thy foodness alone to the sunshine can win It 


Figere: that moves like a sor 
Peatures it up by a rr fiex of heaven— 

Byes like the «k'es of poor FE in, our mother, 
Where shadow and sunshine are chas'ng ea h other; 
Gamiles coming seldom, but chilulike and s'mple, 
And epen uz their eyes from the bear 
@h, thanks to the Sa r, that even thy seeming 
Bs Ie? Co the exile to brighten bis dreaming! 


rough the even 


+ th 
Kise 


of a dimple; 


lad- 


“Wea have been gla 
den d— 
Denr, are you «1 now to bear I am saddened? 
@ear beart« ever answer in tune and in time, love, 
Ae ectave to octave ar 
B cannot weep but your tears will be flowing— 
Wee capedt smile but my cheek will be glowing— 
B oweoald not die without 
Weu will net linger when I sball have died, love 


i when you knew I was g 


i rhyme unto rbyme, love— 


you at my side, love— 


‘@Qoeme te me, dear, ere I ile of my sorrow, 

Rise on my gioom like the sun of to-morrow ; 

“Pireag, swik, end fond as the words which [ speak, 
beve. 

"WEE 2 wong on your lip and a smile on your cheek, 
love, 

ame, Coc my heart in your absence is weary— 

Maste, for my spirit is sickened and dreary— 

‘Gease te the arms which alone should caress thee— 

Come to the heart which is throbbing to presse thee ! 


EREENWILG WALL. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


BY MRS. C. CROWE, 
Murnor or ‘Susan Horrey,’’ 





BTC. 


CHAPTER Iy. 

Whee sun rose bright and clear on the 3rd of 
pri, i8—. In those good old times April 
wee April, and spring was spring; now, as the 
Wrench say, Nous avons change tout cela, and 
Ghey are things that poets sing of; but when 
@he tohabitents of Doncaster exclaimed :— 
What a beautiful day for Emmeline Lar- 
gent’s wedding!” not a few hinted that it 
weeld perhaps prove true April weather, and 
Chat the smiles of the morning might be turned 
Co tears before night. 

Wedd ings are awful things, and if people de- 
Gberated as so solemn an occasion seems to 
@emand, 1 really think there would not be 
‘qaany. Bat it docs not do «to consider these 
‘thing: too seriously ;’’ the world would never 
@neve on if we all stopped short in a brown 
whedy, weighing the pros and cons of vital ques- 
fens. However, there is no danger on this 
wae; nature has provided us with impulses 
‘ed passions to urge us forward; and it is 
weaderful, considering how little we look be- 
ewe us, that things are not much worse than 


@ey are. 
Wt enact be admitted that Emmeline had not 


* qxred on the side of too much reflection; but 


whea she woke that morning, and remembered 
Mat it was her wedding-day, something like a 


5 pene @hot through her breast; probably the 
©) Geet dhe had ever felt in her life. 

 @he bridal dress in fascinating array; the title 
J* gna the cariiage would be hers in a few hours, 
Y aud she would be one of the great ladies of 
"the county, instead of the obscure inhabitant 
© 4fe country town. But this husband that she 


There lay 


<@@8 not know, and that must be taken into the 


‘@arguia—there was the dark spot in this splen- 


<@id pamorama ; and now that bis actual presence 


“pampenics, end she could not put him aside 


tfhem ber thoughts, she felt quite depressed. If 
‘ee had been young and handsome; but she 
mew Ghat .he was old and ugly, like the grave 


_ Ppepes thatediw the whist-table, whilst she and 
‘her companions danced and flirted with their 


| ous. 

Moewever, there was no retreating now, even 
f she had wished it; and probably, had the 
“@pportanity ‘been offered her, she would not 
hawe avziled herself of it. The bridal costume 
“was exceedingly elegant, and there stood the 
-@veameker who had fashioned it, to superin- 
“Gend the toilette. So, on, Emmeline, there’s 
rmetime to pause! (n, on to your destiny, 
‘Swhatever K be! 


The ceremony was to be performed at noon, 


\ iter which Mr. Larpent was to have the honor 


entertaining his son<do-aw, not at a dejeuner, 


bat wt a-dinner; for at that period of histary 


the.world didi not dine so late as they do now. 


_MBhe house, therefore, was in a great flurry and 
_ Seastie, and there was a strong smell of roast 
VY meatten and potatoes as earty as half-past ele- 


von ; swhen the bride, in her bridal array, was 


~@itting ia the drawing-room waiting for her 


Qaidegroom, and ther father was superintending 
MCh ghe-drawing of the corks and the spreading of 


~ Ge table, assisted by a lad hired for the occa- 
6° atom, the lawyer’s establishment being but on a 


> Qeamdle ecale ; and Arthur,poor Arthur! who had 


Dé declined an invitation to the wedding, lending 


‘ e helping but unwilling hand wherever he was 


--gequizred. At last the door of the room where 
GC Simemeline was sitting opened, aad Arthur 


wend i0, peeped in. 


t 


T “Alene!” be said, taking a seat beside ber. 

» W Everything ts ready now, and your father is 
> 
m 


qowe te dress. I suppose Ae will be here pre- 


eq @ently, and then I must not speak to you, or 
pho @ves approach you—never again, Emmeline, 
h.@ewer again!’’ and the poor boy, who had 


been restraining his feolings ali the morning 


alc(befere Mr. Larpent, fairly burst into tears.— 
mha® Yoe will despise me for crying fike 


a wo 
~gnam—I know it’s very weak—but eh, Emme- 
Rime |” 

@ Wo, € don’t,”’ said the girl, crying too ; for 


croas as you say, I shall certainly come back to 
papa; you see if I don’t!” 

« Sir Theobald Maxwell and Mr. Moneypen- 
ny!’’ cried the extempore fuotman, suddenly 
opening the door. 

The young people rose in confusion, Emme- 
line wiping her eyes; whilst Arthur, with an 
utter want of presence of mind, hastily quitted 
the room, 

«Wha's that?”’ asked Sir Theobald, slowly 
turning round to look after him. 

«“ That is young Lupton,”’ replied Mr. Mo- 
neypenny, who was the baronct’s agent. “ He 
is in Mr. Larpent’s office.’ 
Sir Theobald continued looking at the door 
for a second or two, and then he turned to 
Emmeline, who, confused stood 
trembling by the sofa from which ehe had 
risen. 


’ 


shy, 


and 





“Tl go and see where Mr Larpent is, and | 
if the decd’s ready,’’ said Mr. Moneypenny, | 
with a delicate consideration for the bride and | 
bridegroom. 

«Ts yon laddie son to Mr. Lupton, of Green- 
hill Mall ?’’ ic 


«“ Yes, sir,”? answered Emmeline. 


yuired the latter. 
His brow was overcast; however, he siid no | 
more on the subject, but 
head to foot 28 2 man vould look at a horse, 
he told her she and that he 
had brought her a braw present from London; 


ifve 


ying her from 
waa a braw lassic, 


whereupon he drew a gold chain trom Lis 


pocket, which awkwardly, with his great heavy 
and then 


» f 


hands, he clasped round her fair 
1, told her to gie 


neck ; 
suiting the action to the wor 
him a buss. 

I: is not necessary to Cescribe the young 
lady’s feelings on the occasion of this first sa- 
lute of love. and not being in the habit of con- 
trolling their manifestations, she evinced too 
plainly the disgust it inspired. A quarrel, 
which might have happily stopped further pro- 
ceedings, would have probably ensued, but 
that some fricnds who were invited to the wed- 
ding at that moment arrived, and she, taking 
advantage of their entering the room, rushed 
out of it, and flew up stairs to her fathcr. 

Mr. Larpent was just finishing his toilette, 
when his daughter suddenly entered, and fling- 
ing hersclf into his arms, declared that she 
could not and would not marry Sir Theobald. 
Here was the dreadful crisis that h2 secretly 
dreaded, but had hoped to avoid. Neverthe- 
less, he affected the greatest astonishment and 
horror; asked her what, in heavyen’s name, she 
meant; if she was gone out of her mind, and if 
she ittended to cover him with eternal dis 
grace, and make herself the laughing-stock of 
the whole town. Emmeline answered that she 
hated him, that she should break her heart, and 
that she should die. To which her father re- 
sponded that these were the notions of a silly 
child; that she would be very happy when she 
got accustomed to Sir Theobald and knew him 
a little better; that he had made a handsome 
settlement upon her, and that. if she took pains 
to manage him well, she might entirely have 
her own way; finally, that to give such mortal 
offence to the baronet would be the ruin of 
himself, for he should lose his business, and 
perhaps everybody else’s; and that to draw 
back now, when the settlements were all but 
signed, and the clergyman waiting in the 
church, was simply impossible. Then he coax- 
ed her and kissed her, entreated her not to 
disgrace her family, and taking advantage of 
his prematurely gray hairs, conjured her not to 
bring them with sorrow to the grave. 

What could a girl of sixteen, with the bridal 
wreath round her head and the bridal veil over 
her shoulders, say to all this? With nobody to 
help her, nobody to advise, nobody to sustain, 
what could she do but weep? Then he rang 
the bell, and desired the servant to request 
Mrs. Moneypenny to walk up stairs; and when 
she came, he committed his daugbter to her 
management, his own presence being urgently 
required below. Mr. Moneypenny was a Glas- 
gow W.S., and the agent for the Glengree 
property, who, having business about that, and 
other matters in the south, happened to be 
upon the spot at this critical period. It would 
be useless to detail the lady’s treatment of her 
patient, which chiefly consisted in magnifying 
the greatness and antiquity of the Maxwell 
family, and, with uplifted hands and eyes, ex- 
pressing her profound amazement at anybody’s 
underyaluing sic an honor! 

While this scene was acting above, the set- 
tlements were produced and read below, Mr. 
Larpent taking an opportunity of whispering to 
the baronet that he hoped he would exctiso the 
shyness and timidity of his daughter, who was a 
mere child, fondly attached to her father, and 
not unnaturally overcome at the impending 
separation. 

‘: Now, Emmeline, my love,”’ said Mr. Lar- 
pent, hastily opening the door, ‘¢ you are wanted 
below to sign the settlements. Wipe your eyes, 
you silly girl, and come along.”’ 

«‘ Stop,” cried Mrs. Moneypenny; “let me 
bathe them with a little cold water.’’ 

But it was of no use, the hot tears would 
flow, and, trusting to the apology he had made 
for her, he hurried his daughter down stairs, 
aware that the greatest danger he had to en- 
counter was delay. 

‘‘Come, cheer up, Emmeline, there’s a 
good girl; cheer up, for my sake,’”’ said Mr. 
Larpent,as he opened the door, and in they 
went. 

Everybody advanced and shook hands with 
the bride, those who really pitied her, putting 
on smiling faces, as wall as those who did not; 
for there were some tlrere, who, having daugh- 
ters of their own, though they loudly oon- 
demned Mr. Larpent, were secretly jealous that 
the chance had not fallen tothem. They con- 
gratalated her, and remarked how pretty her 
dress wes; then whispered to each other that 
she had been crying, adding, ‘that it was no 
wonder.”” In the meanwnile Mr. Larpent led 
Emmeline up to the table, put a pen in her 
hand, and pointing with his finger to a pencil- 
mark on the parchment, toki her to sigan her 
name there. Without raising her eyes, only 
wiping away the tears that blinded them, she 
obeyed. 

«: Now, if you please, Sir Theobald, the car- 





riages are at the door, I believe; I'll take my 
daughter.”’ 
And he hurried ber down stairs, and into the 





carriage, Sir Theobald following with Mrs. 
Moneypenny. 
| Emmeline never said a word, but wept on in 
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THE LITTLE SCARECROW. 


Our picture is a sketch from a painting by T. 
Dicksee, an Buglish artist of some celebrity. 
It may be regarded as, in some sort, a pendant 
to our recent picture of the boy and dog 
Here we have a chubby, sturdy, sun-browned, 


wild-haired little gipsey of a girl—some poor 





farmer’s daughter—acting as sentry of the 
graio field. In her hand she holds a sort of 
rattle, whose brisk clack scares off the robber 
clows, two or three of which may be seen in 
full retreat in t . distance. The sunny air— 


the springing grain—the lush weeds and wild- 


flowers around the careless, robust, happy little 
‘‘nut-brown maid’’ all tell of the growing 
as she herself tells of the wild, 
of childhood—the de- 
lights of tomboy life before pallid propriety 


season, 


free, merry days 


has begun its reign. 








all the girls in the place were ready to do the 
same with envy and her good luck. Emmeline 
made no further remonstrance—she felt the 
time for it was past—and passively she submit- 
ted to be handed out of the carriage and led up 
the aisle to the altar, and passively she under- 


went the ceremony that made her Sir Theo- | 


bald Maxwell’s wife. She never raised her 
head, and appeared more like a nun taking the 
veil than a bride. She returned alone with her 
husband; and people who stood in the street, 
watching the procession, observed that she sat 
in a corner of the carriage with her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and that Sir Theobald was 
not seen to speak to her. 

The moment the carriage stopped at her 
father’s house and the doer was opened, 
she jumped out, and rushed up stairs to her 
own bedroom. Her thoughts were desperate. 
A child who had never known sorrow, who 
was utterly ignorant of life as it is, who had 
never reflected and never been taught to refi. ct, 
who had lived upon the surface of things, and 
had not once lifted a corner of the veil to see 
what was beneath—now, suddenly her eyes 
were opened, the veil was lifted, and she saw 
deep down into that dark cavern of woe into 
which she was sinking. If she had had lauda- 
num she would have swallowed it then. She 
looked round the room for some means of 
speedy death ; there was only the window ; she 
threw it up, and measured the height witha 
glance, but her courage failed her. Many a 
woman could put a vial of laudanum to her 
lips who could not dare such a leap. Then the 


sun shone, the early flowers glittered in his 
beams, and a blackbird perched on a spray was 
singing a sweet strain to his mate hatching her 
eggs hard by. It was hard to loave sucha 
smiling wotld, to go “into cold obstruction 
and to rot;’? her heart softened, and she fell 
on her knees by the bedside and prayed to God 
to help her. 

Presently her father missed her, and beco- 
ming alarmed, he ascended to her bedroom. 
She promised him, if he would give her a few 
minutes, she would come down when summon- 
ed to dinner, and try to behave herself better ; 
and she exerted herself to keep her word. Her 
eyes were cast down and swollen with weeping; 
her cheek was pale; she only answered in mo- 
nosyllables when spoken to; but she labored 
hard to suppress her tears, and to give no fur- 
ther offence. The dinner was tedious; they 
drank toasts; and when the healths of the 
bride and bridegroom were given, Mr. Money- 
penny made a long speech, in which he dilated 
largely on the beauties of Scotland, and the 
peculiar qualities with which it has pleased 
Providence to endow its people, giving them 
thereby an evident superiority over other na- 
tions; for «‘weel ye ken,” he said, ‘‘ whar a 
Scotsman is h’ull thrive.” Then he entered 
at length into the history of Glengree, and the 
antiquity and merits of the Maxwell family in 
general, concluding with a glowing eulogium 
on Sir Theobald in particular. 

As the baronet—elther because he was out of 
temper, which he certainly looked, or because, 
as some of the company who had heard him at 
public meetings suggested, «he was no dab at 
a speech’’—showed no t{ntention of acknow- 
ledging this eloquent oration, but sat silently 
and moodily sipping the toddy that had been 
carefully provided for him and Mr. Money- 
penny, Mr. Larpent himself rose; and, after 


welcoming €very body, and thanking everybody, 


| and saying it was the proudest day of his life, 


a Seeing in avery dowressed state of spirits, her | silence; whilst her father expostulated and 


¢ “@se happy. Now the time’s come, I wish I | be very happy by and by, and that whilst she | 
" geing tote married atall. Lf he’s as! 


* @eare were ready onoug.. 


- 
a 


he LN ee te eae 


— 


was orying her eycs out on her wedding-day 


| 


and expatiating on his own insignificance and 
the unexpected honor of forming an alliance 
with the ancient and distinguished family of 
Glengree, he took occasion to hint joculartly 
that, since it was the month of April, showers 


“1m sure I’m not! consoled by turns, assuring her that she would | must be expected; tiai they were natural to 


the season; and he hoped he was not 
going too far in saying that they were beco- 


ming to the season; ay, and he would say be- 
neficial—he was going to say, fo the season; 
but he saw he was losing sight of his metaphor, 
|and he repeated, ‘ay, beneficial, I say ;’’ and 
| then thumping his breast in a significant man- 
| ner, added, «and shows that all’s right here.” 
The company applauded with their voices 
, and their glasses ; and then the ladies rose, and 
left the genthkemen to their potations. In the 
| drawing room, Mrs. Moneypenny, who was a 
| great talker, entertained the ladies with various 
| anecdotes of the Glengree family and their 
*¢ forbears ;’? whilst Emmeline took an early op- 
portunity of slipping out of the room. Since 
Arthur’s hasty disappearance from the draw- 
| ing room, she had not seen him. He had been 
invited ‘o make one of the wedding-party, but 
_ he was unequal to the ordeal; and Mr. Larpent 
| was not sorry, for he felt that it would be more 
prudent to confine his invitations to a few of 
| his elderly friends—those among them whose 
worldly position was the most advantageous— 
and avoid the unfavorable comparisons that 
might be suggested by the proximity of youth 
and good looks. 

Emmeline had wept out her tears ; the sluices 
were dry now; but the hard fixed despair was 
upon her,and the imminence of death was so pre 
| sent to her—she that had never before remem. 
bered she was mortal—that she felt as a nun 
must hsve felt of old when summoned to walk 
into her living tomb. What manner of death 
it was to be she knew not; but life was impos- 
sible, the future a blank; die she must. 

But she wished to see Arihur before she was 
| entombed ; her heart yearned to the one friend 

that piticd and would have saved her. She 
| poderstood all his hints, all bis warnings now ; 
she could not go without bidding him farewell. 
She thought he would be in the office. An2 h* 
was; he had been shut up thre ever since the 
sudden arrival of Sir Theobald; and from the 
window hé bad watched ber when she wag 
handed into the carriagé to go to church, and 
when she returned. 

‘‘ Arthur,’”’ she said, as she opened the door, 
‘¢T am come to say good-by.”’ 

Her voice was low and solemn, her face 
white as a corpse, as she held out her hand to 
him. 

‘‘ Emmeline,’’ he said—*‘ Oh, God !—Emme- 
line, you'll die;’’ and he fell on his knees be- 
fcre her as Le seized her hand. 

‘; Yas, Arthur,” she said, ‘« yes, I shall die; 
that’s why I came to take leave of you;’’ then, 
with a wild smile, she added, “ Don’t go on 
your knees to me, sir, I am Lady Maxwell.” 

She laughed hysterically; and her nerves 
being utterly unstrung, having once begun, she 
could not stop, but went on laughing and cry- 
ing till the walls resounded with the echo. The 
sound of her voice reaching the company above 
stairs and below, they naturally rushed to the 
spot to see what was the matter. 

Arthur had placed her in a chair, and, quite 
oblivious of everything but the situation in 
which he saw her, was again on his knees, pas- 
sionately kissing her hands, and conjuring to 
calm herself. 

“T'll fetch Mr. Larpent,” he said; “he can 
never have the heart to condemn you to this 
misery. Something must be done.” 

At that moment tbe door opened, and the 
father, the husband, and the whole of the 
guests, followed by the servants, entered the 
room. 

Mr. Moneypenny rushed to the window, and 
pulled down the blind ; for he saw that a crowd 
was assembling in the street. Aréhur, confused 
and frightened, slunk out of the room in an 
agony of grief, conscious that appearances were 
much against them; and, while Mr. Larpent 
and the ladies called for cold water and harts- 
horn, and busied themselves about the bride, 
Sir Theobald stood silently by, sternly survey- 
ing the scene. One of the ladies now recom- 




















mended that the gentlemen should retire, and 
leave them alone with the patient. This ad- 
vice was followed; and in due time their assi- 
duous ministrations were rewarded with suc- 
cess, and Emmeline was restored to her pre- 
vious state of passive suffering, an occasional 
irrepressible sob alone testifying to the spasm 
that was past. 

During this interval, the post horses which 
had beon previously ordered, had trotted up to 
the road, and wheeled round their heads to- 
wards the road that led to the Grange ; behind 
them was, not the carriage with armorial bear- 
ings which had dazzled poor Emmeline’s girl- 
ish imagination, but a postchaise from the Bull. 
Sir Theobald had an old chariot in his coach- 
house, which the late Lady Maxwell used when 
she came to Doncaster to shop; but it was out 
of repair, and his new wife never having been 
accustomed to such a luxury, he did not think 
it necessary to replace it. However, chariot 
or chaise were alike to Emmeline now. 

Mr. Larpent came down, and said that all 
was ready. The ladies bustled about the 
bride, attended her to her room, bathed her 
face once more, arranged her disturbed toilet, 
threw a shawl over her shoulders, and hurried 
her down stairs. Sir Theobald and the gentle- 
men were waiting below. Everybody shook 
hands and said good-by, her father embraced 
her and handed her into the carriage, the 
bridegroom stepped in after her, the door was 
clapped to, the postboy smacked his whip, and 
away they drove, with a crowd cheering them, 
and expecting a gratuity, which they did not 
get. Every window in the town was occupied 
with eager faces, but curiosity remained un- 
gratified; for they had not got many paces 
from the door, when Sir Theobald was obserreg 
abruptly to pull down the blinds. 

This was the last that was seen of them, but 
they left their characters behind them; and 
from kitchen to garret, Miss Emmy Larpent 
and Sir Theodore Maxwell, and what sort of 
menage they would make of it, were the sub- 
jects that chiefly engrossed conversation. The 
old women cried, ‘*God help her!” and the 
young ones remarked, that to drive off on her 
wedding-day in that old postchaise ‘must 
have let her ladyship’s pride down a peg or 
two.” 


CHAPTER VY. 

The marriage had taken place on Tuesday, 
the 3rd of April. The following day, Wednes- 
day, passed without any intelligence; but the 
interest and curiosity remaining in full force, it 
would be difficult to say how many times in the 
course of it the exclamation of ‘I wonder how 
they are getting on’’ was repeated by men and 
women, young and old, in the good town of 
Doncaster. 

Towards noon on Thursday, a baker who 
lived opposite to Mr. Larpent, but did not enjoy 
the advantage of his custom, observed to his 
wife that Mr. Larpent’s blinds were all down, 
and that he had not seen that great man since 
the wedding ; adding, that, ‘now he was allied 
to nobility, and his daughter ‘my lady,’ he 
supposed he meant to shut up shop.” Bat his 
wife answered, that she thought he was gone 
somewhere into the country, as she had yester- 
day seen Bob, the ostler at the Ball, standing 
at the door with a saddle-horse, and Mr. Lar- 
pent presently came out and mounted it. 

«« What o’clock was that ?’’ asked the baker. 

«Well, I suppose it might be one, nearly ; 
it was while you were out about that flour.” 

Here a lad they had in the shop spoke up, 
and said that he had seen Mr. Larpent come 
home last night about ten o’clock; and that 
young Mr. Lupton came out to the door to meet 
him, and they went in together, while the maid 
led the horse to the Ball. 





All the day the blinds remained down; and 
as nobody was seen, and the maid answered to 
all inquiries that her master was out of town, 
and there was no business doing, many wore 
the covjectures formed to account for so un- 
usual a circumstance. Bat on Friday, a report 
spread through Doncaster that Mr. Siamons, 
the undertaker, was sent for to the Grange, and 
that young Lady Maxwell was dead. How she 
had died no one could tell; there was « mur- 
mur of many things, a sough, as the Scotch call 
it, but nothing known. The less was known, 
however, the more was suspected. All sorts of 
rumors prevailed ; and, with ominous faces and 
significant shakes of the head, the words, 
“murder, poison, suicide,” were whispered 
and passed from mouth to mouth. 

The undertaker’s people knew nothing, or 
would tell nothing; even the fact of Mr. Sim- 
mons being summoned to the Grange they re- 
fused to confirm, and how the report got wind 
nobody could find out. Mrs. Simmons received 
numerous visits that morning from friends 
anxious to ascertain the state of ber health ; 
but where her husband was gone she did not 
know, as she never liked to hear about “them 


| things, and therefore never asked no ques- 


tions.’’ She thought, indeed, if she had known 
Mr. S. meant to take to the black business, she 
would never have married him, as it was not 
pleasant for a person with her delicate health, 
&c. When Mrs. Simmons got upon that sub- 
jest, the case was hopeless, and her visitors 
took their leave. 

One or two people got hold of a story about 
a pedlar, who was to have seen something, but 
what, nobody knew; nor could they get at any 
particulars, or find the pedlar. Arthur Lupton 
hai utterly disappeared; and what was stran- 
ger, the postboy who had driven the bride and 
bridegroom on their wedding-day from Don- 
caster to the Grange had disappeared also. 
One thing, however, was certain, and it was 
impossible longer to conceal it; Emmeliae 
Larpent was dead ; for, on the eighth day after 
the wedding, the great gstes at the Grange were 
thrown open; the last time was to admit the 
carriage that brought her to her temporary 
home, now it was to admit the hearse that was 
to bear her to her long one. Presently the 
hearse reappeared, followed by a single mourn- 
ing coach; they took the way to the nearest 
churchyard, where a coffia was lifted out, and 
deposited in the grave of the late Lady Max- 
well, 
In the coach sat Sir Theobald, Mr. Larpent, 
and Mr. Moneypenny; and behind i foliowed 
the old chariot, with its faded linings, scratched 
panels, and ominous devices of, Dinna waukes 
sleeping dogs. 
The churchyard-gate was closed when the 
faneral entered ; but outside were a few strag- 
glers, as also along the road the procession 
passed, who were evidently brought there by a 
curiosity which they were afraid openly to ma- 
nifest. There was also a young man, with his hat 
over his eyes and his chin muflied, as if he did 
not wish to be recognized, who had apparent- 
ly concealed himself in the churchyard before 
the arrival of the parties concerned. He kept 
his handkerchief to his eyes all the time the 
clergyman was reading the service, and steod 
in the rear behind Sir Theobald. When the 
coffin was lowered into the grave, he suddenly, 
as by an irrepressible impulse, darted forward 
to snatch a last glance at it; when he could see 
it no more, he retreated and disappeared behind 
an angle of the church. During the ceremony 
Mr. Larpent appeared absorbed in grief; Mr. 
Moneypenny looked very grave, and as sorrowful 
as his dour features would permit; Sir Theo- 
bald looked, as those who caught a sight of his 
face said, awful! His complexion, which was 
naturally of a rusty red, was now streaked with 
white, as if the pallor of death was struggling te 
overcome the ruddy hue of life; and the hard 
features, that could not fashion themselves inta 
an expression of human sorrow, seemed crush- 
ed and distorted by the effort into a wild por- 
trait of horror. His stalwart figure was bent, 
and he seemed suddenly shrunk from a height 
of six feet three to leas than an ordinary-sized 
man. He appeared almost insensible to every- 
thing that was passing, and stood motionless, 
with his two hands crossed on the nob of a 
heavy stick, which alone seemed to prevent his 
falling forwards into the grave, on which he va- 
cantly glared. 


When the ceremony was concluded, they de- 
parted as they came. The stragglers got into 
the Courghyard, together with several specta“ 
tors who had been concealed behind trees and 
hedges, and advanced towards the grave, where, 
with expressive gestures and bated breaths, 
they whispered their comments on what they 
had seen, and what they suspected. 


The young man also reappeared, but kept 
himself apart till the others dispersed; and 
then he came forward and spoke to the sexton, 
who thereupon closed the gate, and left him 
alone with the grave-digger and the dead. 


From that day forth the mourners that at- 
tended young Lady Maxweli’s funeral were no 
more seen. Mr. Larpent’s house was shut up; 
his head-clerk, an elderly man, in whom he had 
great confidence, wound up his affairs; and 
after a short interval a distant relative arrived, 
and succeeded to his business. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moneypenny returned to their native land. Ar- 
thur wholly disappeared ; and for some weeks 
Mr. and Mrs. Lupton also; and it was under- 
stood that they were gone to London to place 
him in an attorney’s office there. The Grange 
was shut up; the servants dispersed; and Sir 
Theobald gone, no one knew whither. 

In those days, coroners, registrars, and news- 
papers were not what they are now. There were 
no paragraphs headed ‘: Extraordinary Story,” 
«¢ Suspected Murder,” ‘ Mysterious Death of 
a Lady,” &c. Rumors were not conveyed, 
as by magic, from one end of the island to the 
other ; and everybody did not know what every- 
body did. Within an area of a certain number 
of miles, the report of these strange events 
spread, and created considerable comment and 
discussion; but beyond that circle little or no- 
thing was known; indeed, it can scarcely be 
said that, within it, anything was known. There 
were only vague suspicions; and nobody chose 
to risk bringing themselves into trouble by 
seeking to penetrate the mystery, or by med- 
dling with matters with which they had no con- 
cern; 80, gradually, the impression faded. 
Other wonders succeeded to occupy men’s 
thoughts; the busy world worked on; and ina 
few years the lamentable fate of young Lady 
Maxwell of the Grange was well-nigh for- 





gotten. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bat there is often a germ of life in things 
that seem dead; and suddenly, after a lapse 
of six years, the memory of this mournful 
tragedy was revived, by a report that the 
Grange, which had been shut up from the 
period of Sir Theobald’s disappearance, was 
about to be occupied by a stranger. The te- 
nant was a Scotsman; the place had been let 
to him at a very low rent by Mr. Moneypenny , 
and after the necessary airing and repairing, he 
was conducted into it by Mr. Larpent’s succes- 
sor. The new-comer was judged to be in nar- 
row circumstances ; and nobody saw much of 
him or his family. But shortly after their ar- 
rival, a report spread abroad that the house 
was haunted. The servants said they could not 
live in it; and a girl, who had been engaged as 
housemaid, actually relinquished her place on 
account of the noises she heard, especially the 
sound of a woman weeping. Probably, how- 
ever, the principals did not care for ghosts; 
and the subordinates, if ghost there was, be- 
came accustomed to it; for though the house 
retained an ill reputation, the stir died away, 
and things wept on there in the ordinary 
fashion. 

Not long after this, a woman who had for- 
merly been laundress at the Bull Inn, but had 
left it for some years, reappeared at Doncaster. 
Of course she had her old acquaintance, her 
cronies, and her gossips; and when it was 
found that the cause of her leaving was, that 
she had been secretly married toa postboy, and 
that that postboy was the very same who had 
driven Sir Theobald and Lady Maxwell from 
Doncaster to the Grange on their wedding-day, 
that he had good reason given him for relin- 
quishing his situation, and that she had follow- 
ed his fortunes,—she, as may be well imagined, 
became an object of extraordinary interest ; and 
the little she had to tell,—for it was not much,— 
was eagerly listened to, and speedily conveyed 
from the kitchens to the drawing-rooms, and 
disseminated from mouth to mouth through the 
town and neighborhood. 

She had now returned to her native place, 
because her husband was dead; but she said 
he had often and often talked to her about that 
poor young thing Miss Emmy Larpent, ard that 
awful man Sir Theobald. It was not, however, 
till some time after they had quitted Doncaster 
that she was made aware of the cause of their 
rem>val. All she knew was, that two days after 
the wedding, her husband suddenly told her 
they were to leave ; that they went off that night 
by the mail; and she saw that Jem had plenty 
of money to pay their way. He got a place as 
coachman in a gentleman’s family in Edinburzh, 
through a letter he brought with him to a law- 
yer there; and they had done very well ever 
since. Jem said, that once, when he was going 
through a large city ca'led Glasgow, he was 
certain that he had seen Mr. Larpent, Miss 
Emmy’s father, in the street. 

But what of the wedding drive ? 

‘* Well, Jcm said, that as they drove from 
Mr. Larpent’s house he heard the blinds drawn 
down with a whack; and as the young lady had 
Jooked very sorrowful when she got into the 
rarriage, he supposed she was crying, and Sir 
Theobald did not like her to*be seen. As it 
was a very long stage, of course he stopped to 
give his horses a feed, and Sir Theobald put 
out his head, and asked for a glass of water; 
but the blinds were not drawn up, and he saw 
nothiog of them till they arrived at the end of 

their journey. The moment the carriage stop- 
ped, the servants, who were expecting them, 
opened the door, and handed out Miss Emmy, 
who was sitting on that side. He did not see 
how she looked, for she had her veil down; be- 
sides, she went straight in at the door, without 
turning herhead. Sir Theobald paid him, and 
went in also, leaving him and the servants to 
unload the carriage. While he was doing so, 
happening to look up to the first-floor windows, 
he saw Miss Emmy standing there, looking 
dreadful-like ; that she observed he was look- 
ing at her, and he thought she wanted to say 
something to him; but perhaps,’’ as Mrs. Jem 
suggested, ‘‘ she was only taking a last look at 
the chaise that was going back to her home, 
where she was never to go more. Presently, 
Sir Theobald came out to fetch a piper that be 
had left in one of the pockets of the chaise; 
after which Jem mounted his horse, and drove 
to the village, where he put up at the Admiral 
Keppel to feed and rest his cattle. As he drove 
away he looked up at the windows, but he saw 
nothing of Miss Emmy. 

‘‘ He remained at the Admiral till near eleven 
o’clock, and then set off on his journey home; 
but he had not gone far, before what should he 
see but Miss Emmy walking along the path by 
the roadside. It was a bright night; and at 
first, seeing a figure all in white, he could not 
think what it was, and felt queer-like ; but when 
he gota little nearer, he saw that it was Miss 
Emmy. She had no bonnet or cloak on; but 
her veil was tbrowa over head and shoulders, 
and she was walking very fast.. As he came up 
to her, she held up her hand to him to stop. 

«« «Get off your horse, and open the door,’ 
says she. ‘Quick, quick!’ And Jem said she 
spoke fierce like, and desperate. 

«« By the time he was off his horse she had 
opened the door herself, and was letting down 
the steps; Jem helped her in, thinking that she 
wanted to go back to her papa, poor lamb. But 
nstead of that, she to!d him to drive to Green- 
hill Hall; «Mrs. Lupton’s,’ she said,—<« Mrs. 
Lupton, at Greenhill Hall.’ 

« Well, Jem said he felt quite taken aback- 
like, and he could not tell whether he ought to 
do it or no; for it was his opinion she was out 
of her mind; but while he was holdicg the door 
open, considering about it, she put her two 
hands together and said, ‘Oh, take me to Mrs. 
Lupton! Do take me to Mrs. Lupton!’ And 
then she put her hand in her pocket and drew 
out her purse, and gave him two golden gui- 
neas; and Jem said, « Well, I will, miss.’ And 
then he bethought himself, and called her ‘ my 
lady,’ as, indeed, he was bound to do; but 
little she cared about hor title then. 

«So Jem got on his horse, and away they 
drove, as fast as they could, to the Hall. 

«It's an old place, you know, and there’s a 
ong avenue leads up to it; and when they got 
arly to the top, she let down the front glass, 

before Jem could get to the door of the 
Nhaise, she had opened it herself, and jamped | 

“ut. 

*** Shall I wait, miss ?’ said Jem. | 

«No, says she, ‘and never say a word of 

to anybody.’ 

*« And with that she gave him another golden 


walked away straight up to the door. So Jem 
mounted his horse, and away he drove ; but be- 
fore he’d got three hundred yards, who should 
he see galloping up the avenue but Sir Theo- 
bald on horseback. Jem did not know who it 
was till he was quite close, and then you may 
be sure he whipped up his horses to get past 
him, for be was afraid he'd have him up for 
taking away Miss Emmy. So away went Sir 
Theobald, and away went Jem the contrary 
way; and when he got home that night his 
beasts were ready to drop; and as for himself, 
he wasn’t his own man again till we left Don- 
caster, especially after he heard that Miss Emmy 
was dead. 

“For my part,” continued Mrs. Jem, «I 
couldn’t think what had come over the lad, 
for he never said a word to me of what had 
happened; but the next afternoon he says to 
me, ‘Molly, old woman, you must pack up 
your duds; I’m a-going to cut, and we must 
be off to-night.’ God forgive me, but my mind 
misgived me that he had done something 
wrong ; but he laughed, and told me I wasa 
fool, and that he had a promise of a good 
place, and that we should be better off than 
ever we'd been before; and so we was, sure 
enough, as long as Jem lived, poor fellow! 
But he was always of opinion that Miss Emmy 
had gone out of her mind that night.” 

Shortly after this, a woman, who had been 
in Mr. Larpent’s service at the period of that 
ill-starred wedding, and had since filled other 
situations, happened to be engaged by a family 
at Wakefield ; and, in a letter, she shortly after- 
wards wrote to her friends, she mentioned that 
on going into a little haberdasher’s shop to 
buy some ribbons, she had recognized the man 
as an old acquaintance. He was the pedlar, or 
travelling merchant—at that time a more re- 
spectable and profitable trade than now—of 
whom she used to purchase her gowns and 
ribbons when he came to Doncaster. Natu- 
rally they fell ints conversation; and on her 
relating how she came to leave the situation 
she had occupied when they had dealings to- 
gether, and how her young mistress, Miss 
Emmy, had died directly after her marriage, 
and was supposed to have come to a lamen- 
table end, the man seemed very much struck, 
and asked the day of the month, and a great 
many other questions. But when she told him 
that Sir Theobald had never been seen in that 
part of the country since, and was supposed to 
be gone to a far foreign land, he opened out, 
and told her what he declared he had never 
mentioned to any one but bis wife, fearing to 
bring himself into trouble, or at the least to be 
had up as a witness, which might have inter- 
ered seriously with his business. 

He said that on the day in question, having 
made his usual tour in the north, he was travel- 
ling southwards, and was making for the Ad- 
miral Benbow, where he meant to put up for 
the night. He was later than usual on the road, 
and every thing was still, when he heard a 
horse’s fuot galloping, and in a minute more it 
passed him, with the bridle trailing and nobody 
on his back. The animal had evidently taken 
fright, acd was running away ; and he expected 
to find his rider, dead or alive, on the road. 
But he saw nothing of him; and walked on till 
he came within half a mile of the avenue that 
leads to Greenhill Hall; and then he was star- 
tled by seeing a large object coming towards 
him on the footpath, that at first he could not 
make out, although there was a bright moon- 
light. It was partly white and partly black, 
and he could not distinguish whether it was an 
animal or a man; 80, as there was a gate lead- 
ing into a field hard by, he jumped over it, and 
watched it over the hedge. When it came 
nearer he saw it was an exceedingly tall man, 
carring a lady on his back. The lady, who was 
very small, was all in white, and appeared to be 
either dead or in a faint; for her two arms 
hung over his shoulders instead of clasping his 
neck, and he supported the body by holding 
one in each hand. He could not see the man’s 
face from where he stood, for the head of the 
lady rested on his shoulder and hid it; but he 
saw hers, and he was almost sure it was a 
corpse. He was very much astonished and 
alarmed ; and his surprise was the greater, be- 
cause he felt convinced, from the height, that 
the man was Sir Theobald Maiwell, whom he 
had caught a glimpse of when he was in that 
part of the country the year before. Whether 
the baronet had observed him he could not 
tell; he strode on wonderfully fast, considering 
the burden he carried, and never looked to the 
right or the left. 

‘¢] waited till he was out of sight,’’ said the 
pedlar, «‘ and then, instead of going to the Ad- 
miral Benbow, where my wife was waiting for 
me, I took another road, and when she joined 
me the next day, we went off to another part of 
the country; for if there war anything ugly, I 
thought it safer to know naught about it; and 
afore next year I’d taken this here business, 
and have never been in that neighborhood 
since.’’ 

This was the substance of what Sir Thomas 
Maxwall had to tell, with the addition, that 
when Sir Theobald reached the Grange with 
his awful burden, the door was wide open, and 
his bride stood in the doorway. He was so 
struck with horror at the sight, that he drop- 
ped the corpse from his shoulders; but with 
desperate resolution, he lifted it from the 
ground, and carried it up stairs, where he laid 
it on a bed. He then called up one of the 
maids, and desired her to bring some cold water 
and burnt feathers, as my lady had fainted. 
She did so; after which he told ber she might 
go to bed, and he would attend to her ladyship 
bimself. The nex: morpiog he was found sit- 
ting by the bedside watching her. He said he 
thought she was asleep; but she proved to be 
dead, Mr. and Mrs. Moneypenny were imme- 
diately sent for, and remained in the house till 
after the faneral, when they all departed to- 
gether. Mrs. Moneypenny performed all the 
needfui ministrations about the body with her 
own hinds, and nobody was allowed to enter 
the room till the undertakers placed it in the 
coffin and screwed it down. 

She was dead; her body was in the coffin; 
but when he woke from his disturbed sleep in 
the morning, her head lay on the pillow beside 
him; and when he sat at meat, she confronted 
him; he met her on the stairs; in the drawing- 
room young Lady Maxwell kept her state. She 
was the real mistress of the house, for he 
cowered and fled before her; and the power 
dead was hers. She drove him from the coun- 
t 





guinea that she’d got ready in her hand, and | whom he had sent there before him. 


New 
ideas took possession of him; and, with the 
natural instinct and thrift of a Scotsman, he 
made a large fortune, which he entailed on bis 
sons and their heirs, upon the condition that 
they did not return to the Grange before a cer- 
tain period, which period had now expired. 

When Sir Thomas had finished his narrative, 
Mr. Lupton related the circumstances of the 
strange visit which had caused him and his 
wife so much perplexity several years earlier ; 
and then, and often afterwards, they discussed 
the question, which the reader will perbaps 
have asked himself before this, whether it was 


means the ground round it is hardened, and | 
the rats cannot attack the acorn. The distance | 
to be left between the rows depends on the in- 
tention of the cultivator. If they are sown 
with the idea of being transplanted, it is sufli- | 
cient to place the acorns in a line at a distance 
of two inches from each other, with two feet 
and a half between each line. In this way 
there will be sufficient space for the growth of 
the plants until they are fit to be transplanted. 
If it is not intended to transplant them, a dis- 
tance of five%inches should be left between the | 
acorns, and ten feet between the rows. 

In order that the “truffigene’’ fly may flou- 





possible that the latter event could have any 
cornection with the mysterious death of young 
Lady Maxwell, which had taken place a hun- 
dred years before; and whether her presence 
at the Grange, during the awful week that 
preceded the funeral, had been a real spiritual 
appearance, or the mere phantom of Sir 
Theobald’s reproving conscience and excited 
brain. 

Be it which it might, from that day to this no 
other explanation has ever presented itself of 
the appearance of the White Lady at Greenhill 
Hall, which appearance, I beg to assure my 
readers, is a perfectly authenticated fact that 
occurred in the present century. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, Aug. 15th, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

The Imperial visit to Osborne is at an end, 
and the Emperor and Empress have returned 
to Paris. Nothing is known relative to the 
diplomatic result of this meeting of crowned 
heads. 

The opening of the new Louvre is still ex- 
pected to take place to-morrow, with great 
pomp; the Emperor and Empress to be there. 
On Saturday, the Emperor's birthday, the an- 
nual fetes held in honor of that auspicious day, 
are also to come off with great eclat provided 
the weather should favor the designs of the 
‘‘ architects’? who have managed the getting up 
of the affair. 

The French papers, or rather a majority 
among them, are busily discussing the mutinies 
in the East Indies; prophecying the downfall 
of England, and evidently not grieved at what 
they are trying to bring themselves to look to 
as a possible if not a probable event. The 
tone of these journals is certainly a good illus. 
tration of the fortitude with which people bear 
their neighbors’ misfortunes. 


A TRUFFLE THEORY. 

The nature and mode of production of that 
curious vegetable product, the truffle, in such 
great and growing demand here as a flivorer 
of poultry, and of the thousand and one prepa- 
rations of which poultry forms the basis, are the 
subject of much anxious and pains taking in- 
vestigation among the naturalists of this coun- 
try. A pamphlet has lately been published on 
this subject by M. Ravel, a well-known truflle 
merchant, containing a new and very original 
theory about this much-disputed condiment. 
M. Ravel has been so very successful as a 
raiser of truffies that, odd as his theory appears, 
and contrary as it may seem to the past con- 
clusions of naturalists on this subject, it gtill 
commands attention from the admitted compe- 
tence of its author. 

M. Ravel begins by saying tbat up to this 
time, naturalists have believed the truffle to be 
an ordinary vegetable product, and have sup- 
posed it to possess, like other plants, its cha- 
racteristic life and vegetation; but gives it as 
his opinion that the truffle is merely produced 
accidentally in the vegetation of the oak by the 
prick of a fly, to which he gives the name of 
truffizgene, or truffle-generating. It is a known 
fact in natural history, that certain flies prick 
certain plants, in order to produce excrescences 
which protect their eggs, and these excre- 
scences vary in their character according to 
the different plants upon which they are pro- 
duced. Thusthe prick made in the branches 
of the oak by the gall-fly produces the gall- 
nut, which contains gallic accid; according to 
M. Ravel, a similar prick made by the trufli 
gene fly produces the truffle. The truffle may 
be considered as a species of gall, produced, it 
is true, by a different insect, and containing 
different elements; but the gall and the truffle 
are both the work of an insect desirous of pro- 
viding a shelter for its eggs, and preparing 
food for the lary. 


HOW TRUFFLES GROW. 

With regard to the truffle, M. Ravel describes 
the operation as proceeding in the following 
manner:—The ‘“truffigene’’ fly, that may be 
seen in winter constantly flying about the 
truflie grounds, and around the oaks that pro- 
duce the truifles, penetrates into the ground, 
reaches the fibrous roots, and pricks them at 
their extremity, to deposit its eggs; the prick 
causes a drop of milky fluid to ooze out, con- 
taining an azotized principle; this slowly en- 
larges by the addition of azote, which it con- 
tinues to receive from the roots of the oak, and 
which it draws also from the air, if any fissures 
in the ground enable the air to reachit. Ip 
several drops of this milky fluid touch each 
other in growing, they unite and form those 
large truffles of irregular and fantastic forms, 
whose size varies according to the number of 
truflles thus joined. The truffle being 
formed thus abandoned to itself, grows 
and expands by means of the nourishment 
afforded both by the earth and the air. M. 
Ravel states, that all who have carefully ex- 
amined the truffle, bave been unable to dis- 
cover in it any germ or radicle, and he brings 
this forward as a farther proof that it is nota 
vegetable product. 

Only some yarieties of the oak produce 
truflies, and it is said to be very ditficult to 
distinguish those possessing this peculiarity. 
One of the surest signs is the total absence of 
vegeta'ion over the entire space of ground 
covered by the truffie oak, and when the truffles 
begin to bo produced, in the manner just de- 
scribed, every trace of grass disappears. 


TRUFFLE CULTURE. 














A barren argillaceous soil is believed to be 


| the best for their cultivation, and M. Ravel, 


recommends acorns to be sowa ic it, 
plan which he indicates. 





she never would have had alive, now she was | 
up with earth, which is beaten down firmly 
ry, and be took refuge iu India with his syns, | with the broad side of the hammer; by this | that I was so much pleased with Lucie that I | disgust them. 


the ground with a conical-shaped hammer ; 
the acorn is placed in this hole, and covered 


rish and produce abundance of truffles, it 
necessary that the traffle grounds should not 
be deprived of sun. As the young oaks grow, 


thinned ; the consequence is that the truffle 
ground is continually decreasing, as well as 
the quantity of truffles produced; for, as the 
“trufligene’’ fly only attacks the extremities 
of the roots, it is on'y at the circumference of 
the circle occupied by the roots of the trees 
tha: the truffies are formed. M. Ravel con- 
cludes with the expression of a hope that his 
method of culture will be extensively adopted, 
as he is of opinion that the production would 
thus be largely increased. 
A STORY ABOUT TRUFFLES 

But this curious theory of the renowned 
truffie raiser reminds me of a little incident of 
humble life on which I often look back with 
pleasure. 

It was just nine years ago. My friends, the 
W.’s, of W Court, in one of the beauti- 


Paris, and among other engagements were 
busy preparing the frousseau of their charming 
daughter Alice W., who was on the eve of) 
marrying a wealthy Beveashire baronet. 
other pretty things being got ready for the oc- 


needed great care and skill in its execution. 
Now, my concierge’s wife was a very superior 
embroideress, and had so often begged me to 
recommend her to my English friends, that I 
proposed to the W.’s to give her a certain por- 
tion of the work to be done. Accordingly, 
after having seen specimens of Madame Billot’s 
powers in this line, several delicate commis- 
sions were entrusted to her, and the good wo- 
man set to work thereupon with great zeal and 
delight, stitching away at the little window of 
her Joge from early morning till bedtime, to the 
risk of her own eyesight, but to the rapid ad- 
vancement of her work. But with all her ac- 
tivity there was too much for her to do; and 
she begged that the rest of the work might be 
given to a young person for whom she was in- 
terested. So, as I was going out, Madame Bil- 
lot met me as I passed by her door on my way 
to the street, and handed me several specimens 
of embroidery, most admirably done. 

«;What is this, Madame Billot?”’ I in- 
quired, «the work is almost more beautiful 
than yours !”’ 

‘¢ Madame is right,’’ answered the portress. 
I thought that, as the ladies wanted another 
embroideress, they might be glad to give their 
work to the demoiselle who did these patterns. 
A young orphan, and so pretty; and so well- 
conducted! An angel, madame; a real angel 
du bon Dieu!”? 

«¢ And what is the name of this angel,’’ I in- 
quired. 

«She is called Ma’amzelle Lucie; and she 
lives just opposite. It has been a grief to me, 
not to have been able to find a little corner for 
her on our seventh story. But we have had 
nothing to let there for along time past. Her 
father was a painter, and offended his family by 
leaving the farm, (in Lower Normandy, and a 
nice cosy place, I’ve heard,) and coming here 
to be an artist. And to make matters worse, 
he married a good, pretty young woman, an 
orphan herself, without a sou, who died in a 
few years, leaving him just this one daughter, 
a dear little blossom, of three years old. The 
poor father never did much with his painting; 
he was so unhappy-when his wife died, and he 
was always of a delicate turn. In a few years 
he died too, and the little Lucie, who had been 
brought up by the Sisters of Charity, and 
taught to read and to sew, maintained herself 
by sewing. Bless her little heart! she had be. 
gun to sew for money, even before her poor 
father fell ill; and many a little delicacy did 
she earn for him with her little delicate fingers ! 
Well, he died, poor man; and Lucie was left 
all alone. Her futher’s people offered to take 
her home, but they had left her father to strug- 
gle and die, and she would not go. 

«<¢T will work here, and maintain myself, 
mother Billot,’ she used to say to me, ‘and 
I will earn enough to put a handsome stone 
over my father and mother. I will not have to | 


die in poverty and sorrow!’ Ah! ’tiy a brave 
little heart! And so she has lived and worked 
on, hard and patiently, day after dey, feeding 
herself, and her canary, and putting by a trifle | 
now and then for the stone that’s to be sct up 
over the grave! And she would be so thank- 


is | 


the plantation must therefore be gradually, 


ful rural counties of England, were staying in | 


Among } 


casion, was a quantity of embroidery, which | 


say “thank you,” to those who left them to/| 
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| exerted myself to recommend her among all | 
my friends, and that the earnings became | 
| steadily larger. Still, 
| stone was a heavy affair for her; and the dof 
' was almost as far off as ever. Her lover did 
all he could to persuade her to marry him in 
spite of the opposition of his family; but she 
was inflexible. 

One day I called on her to take some sewing, 
and found her weeping very bitterly. She told 
me that her lover’s parents were trying to 
marry him to a young person whom they had 
found for him, and who had a dot of five thou- 
| gand francs! 

©] Know very well that Jacques will not take 
her with all her money; but that grieves me 
the most. I can’t marry him for heavea knows 
how many years, if ever. I shall never have 
such a dot as this. And Jacques's youth will 
pass, and his friends will be angry, and I shall 
be blamed. Ah, I am, indeed, very unhappy.”’ 

While I endeavored to console my poor little 
friend a letter was brought up by the porter. 
It was from an old uacle, the only one of her 
father’s family who had ever spoten a kind 
word to the poor orphan. She had often sent 
him little presents, warm stockings and nigbt- 
caps of her own knitting, and other little gifts 
of the same kind. He had sent her baskets of 
fruit, a little cask of cider, and so on. The 
letter was from another uncle, telling her that 
his brother was dead, and had left her a bit of 

' ground, wooiland, of trifling value, full of 
{ young eaks. Lucie was grieved to hear of his 
death, and pleased with his remembrance of 
her; but smiled sadly at the thought of his 
bequest. 


“not that I} 
ever wanted anything of him, but what gost | 
| will a bit of ground full of young oaks be of to 
me ?” 

‘¢ The young oaks will be old in time,’’ I an- 
| swered, ‘and then you will sell them fora 
| good deal of money.”’ 

Soon after this incident I was obliged to 
leave Paris, and remained away about eighteen 
months. On my return, the portress told me, 
with a very smiling face, Ma’amzelle Lucie was 
impatient to see me, and had begged her to let 
her know of my return as soon as I arrived. 

‘¢She wants no more work !’’ added the por- 
tress mysteriously, «‘ but I am bound not to tell 
madame the news; Lucie wants to tell it her- 
self!’? 

‘‘T see the news must be good, Madame Bil- 
lot; send for her directly,’’? I answered, as I 
followed my luggage up stairs to my apartment. 

Ina short time my pretty little neighbor 
made her appearance; and as to her news, 
your readers have probably already guessed 
what it was. Her bit of oak wood had turned 
out to be truffle ground of remarkable bearing ; 
and was now worth several thousands of francs, 
with the certainty of becoming more valuable 
every year. Jacques’ family had all been to 
see her, and were as anxious for the marriage 
as they had formerly been averse to it. Lucie 
was in the midst of preparations for her marri- 
age, and both she and Jacques were equally 
happy. 

«We have bought a little farm close by the 
truffle ground, and are going to live there.— 
Jacques’ family and mine might certainly have 
been kinder to us in the past,’’ she remarked, 
as she brought her story to a close, “ but I tell 
Jacques we must let bygones be bygones, and 
I am so happy, that I cannot find it in my heart 
to be angry with any one!”’ 

The wedding took place a few days after- 
wards; and Jacques and Lucie are now sub- 
stantial and thriving farmers, with half-a-dozen | ™ 
children, aad one of the cosiest cottage homes 
in all Normandy. QU ANTUM. 


0G” D’IsrRakgLi says: « Predominant Opi- 
nions are generally the opinions of the gene- 
ration that is vanishing.”’ 

O0>~ Mankind, in general, mistake difficul- 
ties for impossibilities; that is the difference 
between those who effect, and those that do 
not. 

o> A German and a Frenchman walking 
together were attracted by a pig, whose cries 
resembled the word oui. ‘ Listen,’’ said the 
German, ‘the pig is a countryman of yours; 
he speaks French.’”? The Frenchman replied, 
‘© Ah, mon cher, but he speaks with a villainous 
Gerinan accent.” 

Co” There is a town in Franca, called Ville- 
franche, which was founded by Humbert, the 
fourth lord of Beauje au, about the beginning of 
the twelfth century. This Lord Humbert let 
the ground at an almost nominal rent; and as 
an additional inducement for people to settle in 
| his town, he grinted the inhabitants several 
privileges, one of which was “that husbands 
might beat their wives until the blood flowed, 
provided that death did not ensue therefrom.” 
What a paradise for wives Villefranche must 
have been in those days! 

o> A well known broker being inquired of 
the other day in regard to the health of his 
sick child, answered in tears, “ Very ill. 
Wouldn't give two per ceat. for his life.’’ 


| a hundred francs,’’ she remarked, 








ful for work just now, for she has been without 
what you may calla good job, on hand, fora 
month past! 
in a confidential tone, 
love with a young man who wants to marry her, 
but his parents object on account of her being 
poor, and she will never marry him until they 
consent. She says she has seen enough of the 
misery of marrying into 
not welcome. She tried to put by someting 
for a dot, (wedding portion) but it is slow | 
work; and I tell her she will be as grey as my 
cat before she can do that; and then she sighs, 
and says, ‘ Well, mother Billot! I can’t help 
it; 
good God pleases!’ But I am keeping ma- 
dame a very long time with my talk,’’ said the 
portress, suddenly remembering herself, and 
making many excuses for her loquacity. 

«J hope,’ ssid I, moving on towards the 


street, 
friend. I will go and see her, and show speci- 


mens of her work to the ladies.’’ 





| Once ; 


A hole about three inches deep is made in | 


1 was, indeed, so much interested by Lucie’s 
story that I went over to her little 
fouad her and it, so neat, so orderly, so 
pretty, and with so much goodness and native 


room at 


| refinement evident, that I did not hesitate to | 
after 4! recommend her to my friends, who gave her a 

| quantity of work, which was very well paid, 
and helped, not a little, the small store of | 


savings so carefully boarded in the little money- | 


| box. 


To cut a long story short, let me say, briefly, 





And besides,’ said the portress, | 
| nan, every man will court the other. 
a family where one is 


I must do my best, and it will all be us the | 


«that I may be able to help your little | 


0S” There will always be this important 
difference between a coquette and a woman of 


| sense and modesty, that while one courts every 


“she is very much in | 


Tose who inflict must suffer, for they see 


The work of their own hearts, and that must be 


Their chastisement or recompense —Shelley 


07” To secire room in a crowd—carry a 
| paint pot in each hand. 
| oF” Cato, said to a very de- 
| batched old fullow—« Friend, old age, has de- 
| furmities cnough of its own; do not add to it 
| the deformity of vice.’’ 

07” The London Literary Journal says, there 
are men now going about the streets with crape 
| on their hats, saying, “ Poor Jerrold! how we | 
'miss him!’? who were never in his company 


the censor, 


twice in their lives, and who never got any- | Biacktiah 


thing from him but merited sarcasm for their 
folly. 


celebrated precept was ‘ Know thyself ;’’ in 
‘)modern times it has been supplanted by the 
far more “Know thy | 
neighbor and everything about him.” 

C7” The best part of beauty, ssid Lord 


fashionable maxim, 


«« I would rather he could have given me, say | 


to pay for the grave- | 
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te sales were several cargoes of Calaus Latha at @1,25 

Pickets in lota at #5,War,s¢ tor 4and 44 feet; Yellow 
Prine Sap Boards at 81a! 4, and Susquehanna st @16al8 
N et, 

MOL ASSES—There is little or no demand for this arti- 
cle, and prtes ex ore about nominal, 

NAVAL STORES—Continues very quiet, and te 
stocks are much reduced. Sales of Cominou Rosin at a4 
41,90 @ bbl, and Fine at §4,5n8, as in quality 
scarce and commands 2 250250, Pitch sella slowly at 

2,25 # bbl. Spirits of Turpentine has been in steady 
inand. Sal €s in lots at 48¢ oxsh, and as0c, 4 mos. 

OILS—Prices of F ish Oil have undergone no change, and 
the sales are meoatly in small jota from store, he Lard 
W extern Red Oil have been made in /ote at Te cas 
Oil iw firm, Small sales of No | Winter at @1,18al,20, 4 
mos. Linseed Oil is in steady demand, and {urther 
have been made at Tate cash 

RICE—There has been a steady demand and prices are. 
we ll matotvined. Sales in lots, at $5.37/05,75, 4 mos, 

SALT—No chanze in prices: an impure of 4 po sacks 

Liverpool ground, and 1,1 do Marshali’s fine, have been 

soldon terms not made public. Tho jnst sale of Turks 
Island was at something over 2c. per bushel. 

SEEDS—C overseed comes in very slowly. but t is 
not much demand for it. Small sales at 877,25 per 64 
Timothy is quiet. Sales of 200 bushels, mostly new. at 
$3.0 per bu. F er continues very scarce @ 
wanted at &1,90al |! Au invoice of Calcutta has arriv 
and remains une a. 

SPICES—Smal| sales of Nut: 
mento at %ic. 

SPLIRITS- 
ted, without change in P ices, Smal sales of N. E.R 
at 5lae. W hiskey —There has been more in Syren 
prices are firmer. Sate a3 of 1500 bbls Fast ern nnd Oi and Dredeo* 


2, cone at thelatter figure; hhds at 
at Malt 


week, the receipts and 


igh 


There has been 


ri 
$ 


& sma.l way at 


ry little stock here and no sales have 
4.00 Caracens and an 
of last week on 


About 
1m a at the Cc. 


se 


and 
Sales of 2,000 tons No. § 


~ 
ats 


er ib., 6 mos, 


6 mos, 

SUGAK—The market continues very quiet—both the” 
tiudeand Refiners holding back four lower prices. Smald.. 
sales of Cuba at 4a'0jc & B®, on time. 

TALLOW—C untinges scarce. Suunll sales of City Ren- 
Cered at 12¢ & tb, cash 

TEAS—There has been a moderate inquiry for both 
Blacks and Gre ens, but prices are unc hanged. 

TOBACCO—There is a fair demaut tor 1 fuat ured— 
the stock of which has become somewhat reduced, but 
Leaf has been neglected, 

WINES—Thie sales have been unimportant and without 
C Yane rein onie ”. 

WOOL—Thero has been a good demand for the 


grades, 0 which the buikof the stock now consiste 
Prices are well maintained, ‘The rece: 
fillen off. Sales of 39,000 Ibs from 
6 montha, 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CORRECTED WEXKLY BY 
R. B. Jonas, Lapigs’ anp GENTLEMEN'’s SALOONS, 
Nos, 727 and 72 Arch Street, 
MEATS. 


Roasting rie ye Dd 16 als 
Sirioin steak 16 
Rump do 
Chuck pieces 
Plates and naveis 

Corned 
Tongues Seay 
Leg, eac 
Shin 
Kidne 
fen 


Dried ty», 


Fore quarter 

Hind e 100 @1 12 

Chop & tb 10 @2i 
Caives Head, each 25 @3i 


to65 cence W B, 





ces, Loinctte bse 
Breast and cue soe 
Young Lamb, wnele 85,00 
W hole carcase 


F tory bb 
ore quarter 
Hind . do 

Cho 

Cutlet 
Sweetbread, each 


or 

Young Pigs 
Sait aca treah 
be 

ipe, # 
Lard do 
Hams, sliced 
Loiogns Sausage 
VEGETABLES. 
42 @3i; | Com potatoes ba 
l@ iM | do t 

4@ 6) do hf pk ie e 
87' ali? 4 | Oiiens bes = 
8@ ® c arrots dos 
Tomat's per hf 

do per basket 
on per dozen 

‘« Pinats, each, 





Turnips bkt 
do hi pk 
Beets bunch 
Cabbage bbl 
do h'd 
oes ii 8 © - 
S't Pota’es ma 81 2a } 
0» do Wb bas 


. r. 
Biackberries 
Py hortle navies 
doz 
eee Be 


FRU 
ee Je 
ine - 


Gieas 
6 @l2 | 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Spring Chtenens Tt b Pig as pr 
le 87 ‘ 


oodc« 
Chickene & ee! o.8\F~ ons 8 
Biackbirds @ doz 
SHELLFiIsH. 


57) | Snipe, aand, 
Terrapin(South dz $1e@ 6 | Oysters, Abseoom, 
do (Chee & Del) 6vo@ 8f0 bkt 

Lobsters ® 8@ 10 
Clame 20 a2 
Soft Shell Crabs 13) @200 


Agpics ¥ mt 
do hi 

Cc ranberries t 
W ree ml 
C antelopes 


te 
price va Ll 
| Bene hes 


do 


Beg 


e» 
° a 


N Y¥ do bbi 10 


M 
M Ave wveM 
_ 





| Halibut ® 


| Butt 
CH Time’s Cuancres —In ancient days the | Kell do 
| Kegs dos 





Bacon, is that which a picture cannot express, 
| OO” Not the rich, but the wise, avoid 
misery, and become happy and blessed, 

op” If we scrutinize the lives of men of! 
genius, we shall find that activity and persis. | 
| tence are their lesding peculiarities. Obstacles | 
cannot intimidate, nor labor weary, nor drudgery | 


| 


FISH. 
Pereh banch 

Caths 
els 
Sait Shed B® 

* Mackerel 
Dry Cod 
Sen’ kd Herrin 
Freh Sa:mon 
LANE.OUS, 
Honey © 
Smeurocace cake 


~~ 


nabs 


10 @1 


Bass 


2 

6 9 

Porgies —-@e3% 
F lounders - 

bes 

3 


a 
& 


Gee 


e 
e 
° 
a 
o 
@ 


buneh 





@6 
4 

8 aly 

MISCEL 
a @ 

6 @ 

6 @ 


W hite Fish 
| Rock 


eri 


8 
> bee, 


2 | 
17 





C7” There is comfort as well as good sense 
in this remark of Swift’s. “ Nature has left 


| every man a capacity of being agreeable, though + 


te? 


megs at T2\aT5e. “9 name a 
Phe sales ot Brandy and Gin have been limi- 


sf 


SUMAC— A small sale of Sicily was made at 435 & ton, ” I 


< 


x 


ao 
Py 


7) he 


=> 


not of shining in company; but there are @ | 


hundred men sufticiently qualified for both, ~ 
who by a very few faults that they might cor 
rect in half an hour are not #9 much as tole. 
rable.”’ 

07” He who knows enough to act, in all 
cases, as his true interest would dictate, | 
wiser than King Solomon, and must live, 
the who'e, a more worthy life. 
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Tux mens Some Rennene, —One of | Crxsonsure Pal te Ixpit Press —No one ‘NEWS ITEMS. THE SATURDAY EVENING POST RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


those remarkable malformations occasionally | item of intelligence shows the bad condition of} Srvertam Mrxtrre or Pirry axp Pro- | May be obtained weekly the Periodical Depots of | ‘Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
met with, both among the higher and lower thi ngs in India so forcibly as the statement that | PANITY —A workman, lately employed in blasting at | DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ann St., N.Y. Thirty cents 8 line for each subsequent insertion. 


HOWELL & BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


orders of the animal creation, preseated itself a 
few days since in the practice of one of the 


physicians cf this village. It was a child, hav- | 
| comments were made upon it in England. The | 


ing two perfectly distinct heads, developed 
equally as regards size and shape, which are 
united to a single body, each by its own neck. 
The shoulders are broader than natural; but in 
other respects the body is not unlike that of 
other children at birth ; it has but two arms and 
two legs. An internal examination was made, 
as it was dead born, which exhibit a most sin- 
gular arrangement of the organs contained in 
the chest and abdomen. Two perfect and en- 
tire spinal columns were formed , each had the 
‘usual number of ribs—viz, twenty-four— 
making forty-eight in all. The middle or in- 
ternal x ts of ribs were united together ; so that 
the entire chest constituted about a single 
cavity, containing four lungs, the middle a 
being united. Two wind-pipes led to the lon 
One heart circu’ated all the blocd tothe bit 
body. Two fool pipes led toasingle stomach, 
and, except that it had but one kidney, the 
right, the abdominal viscers were single, and 
natural —Sing-Sing Republican. 


A Wire ts 4 Hispkercuier —It seems that 
some of the Cainese merchants have an odd 
way of serving up their wives to visitors. A 
Correspondent of the London Tim>s, in an ac- 
count of a visit to a rich Chinese merchant at 
Singapore, relates the following curious in- 
cident : 

In the mi-‘dle of the visit, a silken package, 
with a sort of thatch over it, was brought in by 
two bearers, and put down on the floor. It 
looked like an exaggerated handkerchief g.ther- 
ed up at the corners, and covered by a wicker 
dish cover. Tne guests thonght it was pro- 
bebly a dish of meat or a new course of 
preserves, When the thatch was removed, 
and at the bottom was seen a smell human 
figure, syjuatted upon its haunches. The 
little thing gradually picked itself up, came 
eut of its bundle, and fell upon its knees 
before the master of the house, a up its 


hands in the picture of a suppliant. The China- 


man rose from his seat, and waved his hand 
with dignity, and the little lady arose. As she 
did so, he said to his European guests, « My 
wife.” «My wife’? made a stight salutation 
around, and then retiring to her handkerchief 
again, was covered up, and was borne from the 
room as she entered. 


ComprimmeNntine Osz’ . :Wee In 4 Crriors 
Way.—From the highest class to the lowest 


' 
the French are a most singular compound of 
| dumb beast.” 


eccen‘ricities ; the impulee of the moment car- 
ries them away without reflection, and scenes 


are of constant occurrence in socicty, which, | 


to the calm, composed temperature of ‘English 
fecling, would seem near akin to madness. 
The Marquis de ———, the eldest son of the 


Duke, is married to a handsome wife, and both 


are sincerely attached to each other. No | : : 
lent storm at sea, saved himself from death 


union can be more happy. The other night 
they had dressed for a grand bill, to which 
they were invited, and at the moment of de- 


parture the laty made her appearance in such 


a bewitching tcilette, and looking so divinely 
beautiful, that the husbini was seized with a 
sudden fit of jealousy, and without any fevling 
of resentment or i'l-will to his wife, but merely 
to prevent others from the enjoyment of such 
a sight, he very deliberately tore her gown in 
pieces from her Back. Many English ladies 
would have sued for a separation, [ asked 
how the young French Marquise bore the dis- 
appointment. The answer was, “She was 
flattered beyond measure, and proud of this 

f of her husband's admiration.”"— Thomas 

ikes’ Journa’. 


fcA Graantic Unperstanxpina.—On a visit, 


lady makes some happy fellow a good wife. 


the entire native press of the country has been put | 
under the ban of censorship. The telegraphic | 
announcement was so brief and strange that no | 


latest In¢ia correspondence of the Times, how- 
ever, thus gives the information : 

“ The whole press of India has been placed | 
by an act that has recently passed the Legisla- 
tive Council under a censorship—a step im- 
peratively called fer by the indecent and dis- 
loyal manifestations of joy at our difficulties 
which appeared in some of the native prints at 
Calcutta. Here there has been, to my know- 
ledge, only one instance of the kind, and the 
writer, a scounirel of a Parsee, received such 
a rating from our superintendent of police—an 
iron functionary equal to the occasion—thet be 
is not likely to offend again.” 

And yet the Times tries to make people be- 


lieve that the revolt in Incia is not a national | be 


affair! Only a milifary mutiny ?—why muzzle, 
then, the native newspapers ? 





Ansovt THE Boy THat was Discustrp with 
Hestive te Cows —A certain distinguished 
citizen of ———, wko has filled the highest 


fa 


office in the State, was once in the employ 0 
farmer in Western New York. Amongz other 


things it was his duty to “bring the cows.” 


One evening the cows and boy “ came up mis- 
sing.”? Some years after, the farmer was pass- | 
ing down East Water street, Milwankie, and | 


saw the name of his cowboy over the door cf 


one of the largest hardware houses in the | 
West. He walked in and found his boy in the | 
countin ee. He stared a moment upon the | 


truant, and then broke out with, “ IHsllo, Len, 
imagine what followed—a mutual recognition. 
It is — a old farmer was pacified without a 
breach « is ice 


~ 


A Youna Lapy Wortn VInG.—The 
Fall River Star relates the following  inci- 
dent :-— 

« A horse who had been left by his owner 
standing in the rear of the market, fecling 
thirsty, started fur the pump for a drink, but 
his check rein would not permit him to bend 
his neck to the trough. A young lady whom 
we recollect to have seen before, passing at the 
moment, and observing his difficulty, promptly 


| stepped forward, unhitched the rein and passed | 


on, as she supposed 1 seen. We will wager a} 


year’s subscription to the Star, that that young 
|) 


'A deed of kindness is always commendable, 


even though conferred upon nothing but a 


™ Late intelligence from Rio Janeiro an- | 
} 
nounces a rise in coffee. It would be pleasant | 


to record the decline of some article of domes- 
tic use. 

03” The most remarkable case on record, 
is that of the Yankee soap man, who, in a vio- 


by taking a cake of his own soap and washing 


{| o'clock, when we shall go and swim for balf an hour, 
j 





him self ashore. 


doubt in their minds as to what they can or 
what they ought to do, but who, the moment 
that doubt ceases, have power and will to dare 
over) thing, 

ov Sadi gives a good hint to lovera:— 
«Oh, Abn Horaireh, let mo alone overy other 
day, that so affection may increase; that is, 
come not every day, that we may get more 
loving.”? 

oo" An old cynic, at a concert, one night, 


vit i— 
“Oh give mea co’, in the valley I love " 


Reading it over attentively, the old fellow fin: ally | 


it 
0G” There are many peeple who falter and | 


tremble as long as there is any mixture of | 


| 
| 
| 





Halifax, while being wound up out cf the hole, after | ROSS & TOUSEY, No 121 Nassau St., New York. 


| he had lit the fuse, was suffered toslip back again. 
The man fell close upon the impending danger; and 


knees in prayer. While praying a thought struck him; 
he drew out the fuse, and commenced swearing at the 
workmen at the top 


home Gumow. —Mr. Charles Phillips, the 


| eminent and veteran London barrister, his pablished 
| apimphiet, in which he avows the opision, the result 
| of its long and varied experience, that capital pnnixh- | 


ment, sofar from diminishing, only increases crime, 


| and that its effect is brutalizing to the last degree upon | 


society 

Mencr on Two Lecs.—Epicures are aware 
that the only part of the frog which is eaten is the bind 
legs. The Pociety for the Protection of Animais, of 
Berne, Switzerland, has obtained the insertion, in a 
special law en the subject, of an article probibiting tLe 
practice hitherto adopted, of tea r 4 the hind legs 

esean tisbefore their heads are cutoff 

Tue Potato Crop “There appears to be 

Ty reason to fear that the country is again about to 
ers from the North and West come 


hange news pag 


to us with recounts of its appearance in various lo all- | 
| ties of those regions; and an experienced, observing 
| and successful agri ultu ist in this vicisity, who raises 


large quantities cf the esculent, assures us that he bas 
ciscovered incipient evidence tbat the vegetable {s un- 
nd inthi< quarter alse It behooves potato eaters 

to look well to those they purchase, for nothing 
yn be more ushealthy than potatoes in any stage of the 


disease, whatever 


A Lexvtriovs Doa!—A Neraska editor who | 


had the last Fourth of July all to h'mself, thus an- 
nounces the prozramme cf his prospective pleasures :— 
We sholl luanriate ever our dinner until about four 


teter’ for another half an hour, and then pitch certs 
lldark. In the evening we shall go a-courting 
Crorain Ixpiana.—Everywhere the farm- 


yards are filled with large stacks, and the barns lite- 


rally groan unde pport of the heavy loads 
' 
have you found them cows yet?’? One can 


stored aw+y in their mows he grass crop is splen- 


did d the weather is propitious for gatbering it in 


| But the corn—who ever saw such corn? for Harrison 


Prairie, unrivalled in the production of this staple, 


never bore upon her swelling bosom so flattering a 
prospect. We heard on» farmer say he would gather 
from seventy-five to eighty bushels per acre. The 
stalks look almost like youns trees. The 


) 


ground js 


entirely shaded by the flagging leaves, and the whole 


leld presents a living mass of luxuriant g 
Haute Erpress 
Unmarriep Womes tx Great Britar.— 


It appears from the census of Great Britain of 1851, 


reen.—T-rre 


| thatin that year, there were inthe country nearly six 


} 


million of women above twenty years of age—of whom 
one million seven hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
were unmarried, and seven hundred aud ninety-five 
thousand widows. 


«Ann Bretvs Is AN HonoraBleE Man.”—As 


| a set off against the wholesale robbery European me- 
| dical writers are often subjected to at the hands of 
their American editors, we may notice the following 


gratifying fact: When Dr. Draper brought out his 
edition of Sir Robert Kane’s Chemistry, Harper & 
Brothers paid him $1,000. The whole sum was yene- 
rously forwarded to Sir Robert Kane by Dr. Draper, 
who never received any emolument from tke work, 
but was at the trouble of bringing it out because he 
believed such a work was wanted in the colleges. The 
maynanimity of the transaction was enhanced by the 
fact that Dra. Kane and Draper were strangers to each 
other, the proceeding being entirely spontaneous on 
the part of the latter, and unexpected on that of the 
former. 
Rie Van Winkwe’s First Covsty, For Sure. 
-—The Rockville (fa.) Republican tells of the most 
extraordinary robbery we ever heard. It says 
that some fellow entered the house of Mr. Jesse 
Wright, of that (Parke) county, and robbed the room 
of Mr. Wright’s daughter, who was sleeping in her 
bed. After plundering as much as he could, he pro- 
ceeded very cool.y to steal the ear-rings out of the 
ears of the droway damsel. Then he pulled the rings 
oW her flagers, and thinking still that he hadn't made 
he robbery complete, he catall the Aair og ome sede 
Arr Acad Aud be accomplished it all without wa- 
king the girl 
Mas Conninanaw is Dove For.wTn the 
Surrogate’s Court, New York eity, the decision has 
been rendered in the contested Rurdell estate, Ut sete 
aside the claim of Mra) Cunningbam, and gives the 


| Whole property to the blood recatives of the deceased, 
read in the programme the title of a song, | 


A Snark is tux Country.—The Benton 
Lowrdes connty) Liveral of the 30th ult says: © Ove 
day last week there was captured by Mr Everett, with 
hook and line, areal simon pure salt water sbark, 
about one mile above this place, out of the Alabama 


irsed with that dreadfal calamity—the potato rot. 


HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 


|; BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Maas, 


‘ | SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticut. 
in the sudden view of almost certain death, f-l] on his | 


HUNT & MINER, Pittsburg. 

E. H. HUNT 63 West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 
McNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, I!linois. 
A. GUNTER, No. 9 Third St., Louisvilie, Ky. 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 

ELI ADAMS, Davenport, Iowa. 


| FE. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 
| MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala. 


J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 
JAMES DAVENPORT, St-Pan!, Minnesota. 


Pericdicni d-alera generally throughout the United States 


have it for sa e. 


Double column Advertisemente—One Dollar a line for 


0” Payment is required in advance. 








MARION HARLAND’S NEW BOOK! 
NOW READY 


AND FOR SALE AT THE BOOKSTORES. 


MOSS-SIDE. 

















ARTISPic ~Ie Rome there is 9 croup in plaster in il- 


lnstration of these lines in I gfe lows ** Excelsior’’ 
ay!’ the manden said, “amd rest 
rrv head upeanw this brener,’ 

er stewnl in hie large blue eve 

: answerer papel 


*“Tadeed I can’t, tor I'm right to get anew suit at the 


{Brown S wrung Hail of Rockh & W leon, Nos. 


7G ante 5 Ch ut street, ahowe Sixth. Philsde!phia.”’ 
The youn wo then says that if thar was the case he 
mel better p 





CAsE OF DYSPEPSIA OF i: YEARS’ STANDING. | 


PrILaDELruia, Apri %, 1157 


Dra C. M. Jackson. Drak Sta—fortweive lous years | 


was | severely afflicted with that mest trying ofall dis 


Onsen, Dy «ppsia, and every effort to obtain relief proved a | ay t 


failure. Like every affieted person, anxious to regain my 
health. | tried a great many remedies, bat without ava 
HOOF, AND'S GERMAN BIT Tr. RS being ree 
mended to me T commenced their use, and [assure you, 
sir, itis witha satisfaction, kpown on y tO those whe have 
suffered ns 1 pave, that | new inform sou they have per 
formed a per’ect ec ur s, and restored me acain to health 
Len tfest! y recomm xt 4 et main Biiters to the pulvic 
Ve ery Cerpectialy, 
LYDIA Ww R: 'GHT, No. Race Street. 
These Bitters are entire y vegetable and never fail to 
eure Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Nervous Debility, or 
ise ses arising from a disordered stomach. Be sure snd 


| ask for Hocdand’s German Bitters, For sale by Druggits 


and storeko epers inevery town a ul village in the United 
Mates aml Canadas. Price i$ cents per bottle. 





THE OXYGENATED UB hig are doing wonders 
in the cure ot Dyspepsia, Debility, J rundice, m nd Liver 
diseases. Among the thousand and one preparations that 
have come up, forthese di oe “, ar id these of a kindred 
nature, this a.one appears to perform all it promises, 





1c” EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR —Persons 
out of employment mi ~4 L. nd that which ts both profitab.e 

ind p'easa. t by address ng ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
11 William Street, New York, nova-tf 


— MARRIA GES. 














100™ Marriage notices must always be scoompanied by 


; a responsib! é pame, 








On the 23d ultimo, by the Rev. Samuel Durborow, Mr. 
Nahum ¢ “ONANT, of Boston, Mass,to Miss E_mira A. 
W.. Dovonerty, of Phi adelphia ; 

Onthe 19th of July. by the ed George Chandler, Mr. 
Groree Nusxy, to Miss CATHARINE LoLiER, both of 
Pht ade'phia, 

On the isty ultimo, by the Rev. Samuel Durborow, Mr. 
Horack Wacrer, to Miss CATHARINE DE Witt, beth 
of Philadelphia. 

On the 7th ultimo, by John G. Wilson, V.D. M., Mr. 
Henry Hopes, to Mrs. Jane Hani tid both of this 
city. 

In Manaynnk, on the 23d nitimo, by the Rev. A. Culver, 
Mr. Joun McDow k._, to Miss Ecmika MaRLin, bothot 
Manayunk. 

At Reading, Pa. on the 13th ultimo, by the Rey. Isaac 
Reav an, Mr. Isaac H. O’Harma, of this city, to MARIA, 
dauahter of Adam Joh neon, Esq. of Reading. 

On the v2d ultimo, the Rev. Francis Church, Mr. 
JosEPH ecsan ah ites Marrua Diawonp, both of 
this city, 

On the 23d uitime, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 
Titomas H. Spence, to Miss Evi zaBetH LExEcn. 

On the 13th ultimo, by John G. Wilson, V. D » Mr. 
Perer S. STEELMAN, to Miss MARGARET Gecshas. 
both of this city. 

On the Mth ultime. by the Rev. Joseph Mason, Mr. 
Winriam A. Cuurcnu, to Miss Li zzi¥ J. BARKER, both 
of this eat 

Ou the Mth ultimo, by the Rev. J.T. Henry, Mr. Wit 
Liam UH, Counter, of tis city, to Miss Saran BE, War- 
son, of Falls Schuylkill, 


DEA 7" 





TCP Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by 
po ee name, 





On the 231 ultimo, Dr. N.C. ‘Mane REDE, aed! 65 yeara, 

On the 19th ultimo, Mr, WILLIAM PoWELt, aged 46. 

On the 2th ultimo, Mrs, ELIZABeTH FARLER, aged 58, 

On the 24th ultimo, Mrs, HARRIET RUML, aged 43 yeurs, 

On the 2th ultimo, Mr. Joun Brown, aged 35 years. 

On the 24th ultimo, Mr. CHARLES Deac, 

Ou the 23th ullimo, Miss Roopa Mersnon, aged 63. 

On the th witime, ac Chestnut Hill, Mes, M. Hovurprt, 
aged 72 years, 

On ths 23d ultimo, Susan, wife of Martin Connelly, aged 
Bye ara, . . 

On the 2d ultiame, Mary, wile of Matthew McKee, 
aged 42 yours, 

Ou the gad u'timo, Maraarer Tarr, aged 4 years, 

On the Akl ultime, pons & URVIN, aged a yourn 

On the ath vite, Me. Marcitias Beton, aged v7, 

On the Nth alt me, ay LIMABRTH Shyorr, aged 

ln ft Bristol, wn the Ath ultume, Sanan Wy ALLEN, aged 
yon 

Out “ Wth ultime, Mea Maraarer Sweeney, aged 
MW yeare 

Ta Caoator, Paoon the ath ult. me, Kare A. Chypr, aged 
Al years, 

On the Okt ultime, Mire, MARY RRNNEDAY, Aged TA, 

On the th ultimo, ANN Beane 

On the aid ulrime, Joun Ri ack, aged ST years, 

On the Sal uitime., Reareca, wite of Chas, 8. Garrett 

On the dist ultime, Mr WaintiamM W. Rucci, aged 
47 years, 

On the 20 ultimo, Mr. Thevry Porn, aged 62 years, 

On the dt ultimo, Janet Scorr, wile of Jas, Kent, aged 
M years, 

On the dist ultimo, mn Queen Ann's county, Md. Mra, 
Mary T. Printer, wife ot Simeon V. ‘Toump, 





MARION HARLAND, 


AUTHOR OF “ ALONE,”’ AND “ THE 
HIDDEN PATH."’ 





** Love took up the harp of Life 
all the chords with migh’— 
Smote the cho dof Self, that tre: 


“harming suthoress. 
; Boy 





e they have met wit? «till greater «ucee 
t mn 


oh, Sapeiiiaen we torn oF uh. 
ION HARLAND & FoR‘ ’ 


| MORE @YSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 

*.* The first editio 

us with alvaace o-de 
DERBY & JACKSON, 

PUBLISHERS, New York. 


«* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


THE FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to the nex: 


nthe as 4 ‘inlay 
at th 1 ein bas iding, » 627 ARC HS 


4 HEAPER THAN EVER! 


GOLDand SILVER HUNTING CASE,@ 








J. LADOMLUS has cons tantly on h and a large Assortment 
of the above, of various cele brated makers, wt 
rants to give fall SATISIACTION as time keepers: s ALSO, 


assertm nt of Jk WELRY, 
store, No. 1113, former y 413 Market St 


d pt 
LOWEST PRC ES 





YOVERNOR ig eg bd ADMINISTRATION 

HIN KANSAS.—Just 
pages, neat!y bound. Sent ste any part of the I nites as ate s, 
postage paid, for One 
. GIHON, Publisher, 


= Agents Wante? ag the 
A Great inducements offered, 


GUFT WITH EVERY BOOK, worth from 23 
d, extra inducements 
Address with stamp, T Hos, J. PARKER, Gift 
Book Dealer, 213 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


OIL CLOTES! 
OUNTRY MERC HANTS(! esl ling in OIL CLOTHS 


can make their purchases by orders or other Wise from 

the subseriber at the lowest rates ; 

ayse—the goods unequaled for beauty of denis me and finish. 
sock consists of FLOOR, 1 

t ‘Angi AGE OLL CLOTHs, ths of 





my ‘ow . maguthe- 





/ ANTED- 300 AC TIVE you NG MEN, AT A 


patticniara given to all who inclose a ‘stamp 
I. 


and ‘adres t NION AGENC Y, Peacedal e, 





j,onr ONLY ONE DOLLAR.—1 will send by mail 
information (warranted) by which any person, in any 


art of the United Srates, hav ing ten, twenty or any dol- 


ars, can double their 
ggg contlapally 


" 
SPRAGUE, Waverly, ” 


MECHANICS, FARMERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND CHEMISTS, 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Exactly Adapted to their Wanta, 


~W:. ASHING’ TON 
1 





A new volume begina an the kwh of September; therefore, 
now isthe time te renut the Subseription price, 
lume ab this jonenal conta 416 Le of “h printert raatter, 
niu haa alout \: ery it nae, a n a 


RNAS mts 


Sol vi aise Kinda, OUEEONTY Otte 
y bares | " +. - b> " feeturjes. 
vventar, Meehante, 
Manufveturer and oes will at pe Awe 4 nunnber 
\nteresting article adapted to they wante, 
extensively crrealated, and the only reliable journal of the 
hind in this country, 


The Subscription Price is only $2 per year, 
$1 for six months, and less to Clubs, 


PREMIUMS, Varying from $300 to $20, 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


No. 622 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Ilave for ale, to consumers and thet 
assortment of PAPER HANGINGS. BORDERS DEe 
CORATIONS, &e., in the United States. 

They ask the special attention of the trade toa new and 
very beautifu! article o 


GOLD WINDOW SHADES, 
on paper, which they are introducing. sep5-3n 





a i INDUCEMERT. - 
M Agents 


ror 
mal APP hE 
VEL ATIONS hia is a boo 
of rare interest vaned for the 
Inasses, snd retails quick at one 
doliar. People will boy it. It is 
rot BP in the neatest and stay le. 
will send specimen copies, 
with our terms,to persons = 
ents for twen! 
oir vam 





GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! 
A PRIZE TO EVERY PURCHASER, 


At the Qhuaker City Publishing House of DUANE RU- 
LISON, Phi'adelphia. By buying a book for $1, or more, 
you are at once presented with a prize, worth from 25 cents 
to $108, consisting of Fine Gold Jewelry, Watches, &c. 
A‘Torders by mail will be promptly filled, and the prize of 
prizes will aceo mpany the books. Our list contains all of 
the most popu ar books of the dav, and will be sod at the 
usus! reta: prices, many of them for less. Persons wish- 
ng any particulae book can order at onoe, and tt will be 
forwanted with a cit. A catalogue civing full informa- 
ron tha list ot books ard gift<, wl be sent, post- paid, 
ing DUANE RU Lison. 
No, 33 South Third St., Philaas. 
gents wanted sop > at 


THE 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY, 


EIGHTH & WEST STREETS, 


WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE, 








PRINCIPALS.—Cuartorre, Isapetna and A. HH. 
Griwanaw, A.M. M.D, 





The Twenty-sixth Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the frst Monday, Trhof September. Protossor 
V. Vacces is Resident rench Instructor. Miss M. 
Brown, Assistant in English Department. Mr. Suecr, 
Writing: Master, Miss ANN! rs =e AN, Music Tegeber. 
r terms, apply to _& J. GRIMSHAW 


AUug22 eow It Wil ah, igton, Del iaware. 





WANTED-AGENTS, 
MALE OR FEMALE, 
In every town and city in the United States and British 
Provinees, to enzage ina lucrative t usiness, Agents now 
mak ig from $75 te a... per mouth. By enclosing 
stamps to our” ddress, iby return mail send full r- 
ticulars, S.M,MY Ric K& CO., Lynn, Essex County, 
auais-at Massachusetts, 


G.& A. LIGHTBODY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING INK 


NO. 41 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 








Printing Inks of all qualities and colors. Also, Varnishes, 
Size. &e., furnished promptly and in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers, 


ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


augll-Gm 


Perm. 8.8. Frito oS 
‘SIX LECTURES 
380 pages, 30 engravings, pany vl, explanatory efenes 
ment by which he cures C SUMPTION, ASTI As 
DISEASES OF THE HE Wit rn. THROAT. SPOS 
Ng AS iH, BOWER i LIVER, KIDNEYS and skis ® 
tala COMPL AINTS, GR. AVE, &e., sent 
tay and potage pre-paid, for 40 cents, Apply 

i i nih DR. 8. SE teH, 

714 Bioadway, New York, 

IT" He has no other office either at Chicago, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, or elsewhere, He is never absent from New 
York, and no physician elsewhere is authorized to use hie 
name, augl5-18 


THE CHEAPEST WATCUES and 
JEWELRY 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


Gold Hunting Lever Watohes, full Jewelled, 18 Ka. 

Case, only 

Gold Lovers, Open Face. _F uli Jewelled, ié Ka. 

Gold Lepines, la Ka, ¢ 

Siuver tenn Fu Saal fled, Hunting Case 

Milver Levers t ull Jewellee, Open Face 

a a tda ne V arenes ah AS 

io ob, Vest.or Guar : 
hr S—All Watohes Waite ANTRD TO xebe 

GOOD ‘TINK : 

We oan —y by MATE, with t aafety aN atohes 
Joweiry, to all parta of the United States, Oe price 
any article must be forwarded with the order, 
sent Uniews the woney ta eat reonived, Call or acilteaity 
poat-pand, to LEWIS LADOMUS & CO, 

Veledrated Cheap Wareh and Jewelry Store 
wu Chesnut Bt, abowe Bighth, Pintiedns 
martt owen 


—— —- ae nen — TT 


BLI HOLDEN, 
708 a the ABOVE Tth, 
niladelphia, 


Importer of WATCHES, GOLD JIRWELRY, and Ma 
nufvoturers’ CLOCK W ARBLOU SK, Wholdaie and 
Retail, my Poowdm 











Phils may look Incredible to some, but it ts neverthe- 


esterday, to the Eastern Penitentiary, in this | growled, « Well, if I had my choice, I should FOR THE LARGEST LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 
» We saw a curiosity. The superintendent | ask for a bedstead.” BANK NOTE LIST. en URGE cl - 2.500 wens 00 " AGFT ad Ate te 
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> uf ‘ She . contents and y Colored Plates. For 
Sst made for a plantation in Mississippi. There | York Picayune prints and illustrates the follow. | Mouth of the monster can be seen in this place By WJ THERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, are sent free. TT RR UR 5 tS LAR HOW 
re a due proportion of various sizes, but | ing domestic scene : Disastrous Far.urrs —The Ohio Life and ’ 
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faker. The boots, when finished, were 12 | Charley—“ No, my dear, I can't sfford to} york speculation, where it was swallowed up and sonoasier bis ™) dis | Corps Alenendee, Vdis ” NN $ a BHOR WSs, A nug2d-at New York, WU She 
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ches long, 6] across the sole, and 4} inches | this Summer—but I will tell you what I will | ruined. The failure has created a panic In Wallstreet, | Ry of Newoaatle 3 dita | soty bka dtolbdis . A NY PERSON vist NQ@ TO BUY, SELL, OR 
“wide at the heel The pair weighed just vight j I will have the gas and Croton cut off lin whieh the banking houses of BoS. Munro, John | Warren co bk no sale, Small notes d wT ATE AGRIC RAL. EXt LIBITION,—- | 2 EXCHANGE A 
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. . : : Thompson, and De Launay, Iselin & Co, suspended, | goivent bis arto idia}| Old bie ' a NUS loos TS, INVENTORS, | AGENCY, Cincinnati, Ohio, aug oS 
nds. The boots were made fer a negro | and we'll sleep in the back attic, which Will BO | "aye faire of Jacob Little, the great beat operator | Meron Wk Rridgetia &) die | Now bie RWS W ORCL UTERTMEU ERO EEN Ba De are | — 
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| . 
“These enormous boots were of precisely the | path ng police are requested, when a lady is in Several bank failures are also reported, Among | Bolvent bie parto d dia! Other aoly bke 
pro r size, and that the sable individual for | danger of drownin xy, to seize her by tho dress | them are the Warren Bank, of Warren, Pa., and the District of Celumbin All bke unoertain Tr onler to promote skull and effic jrne y inthe important yp? ) A) 
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Wit and Humor. 
EMACIATION AS A FINE ART. 


Obesity is not a sin, thongh all fat men are 
sinners. But in this fearfully hot weather, whep 
the thermometer indicates ninety degrees, and 
its motto is Excelsior, obesity becomes, if not a 
ain, at least an inconvenience, The man who 
carries upon his bones two hundred pounds 
avoirdupois of adipose matter, can afford in 
the winter to laugh apd be a “jolly fat man,” 
bat just now, with the dog-days approaching, 
and the street bricks and flag-stones fairly heat- 
e4 fer the summer, he is much more likely to 
become a perspiring and not very philosophical 
peripatetic. Therefore, to those of our readers 

who are possessed of fleshy incumbrances, and 
who long, while undergoing the torture of Na- 
fure’s great ironing day, to follow Sidney 
Smith’s advice, and, taking off their flesh, to 
sit in their bones—we shall do a tervice by di- 
recting their attention to the result of some 
ecientific researches on the art of unfattening. 
So, while they are putting up Hamlet’s excel- 
lent prayer, 

** Oh that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, etc, 
we will give them a synopsis of the various 
methods by which men of moderate proportions 
may avoid becoming obese, and fat men may 
become lean. 

In the first place, avoid having a fat father. 
Obesity is often—iodced, almost always—here- 
ditary. With Daniel Lambert fora parent, a 
man would be likely to have solid ground 
(three hundred pounds or so) for despair of 
ever being lean. Therefore, whoever would 
avoid obesity, let him by all means avoid 
having a fat father. Don’t be a bass singer. 
Amodio, the great basso, who is five or six 
yards around the waist, is a frightful example 
of the effect of low notes in producing high 
weight. Musical quavers produce quavering of 
another sort, and tend inevitably to the enlarge- 
ment of equatorial dimensions. Don’t lie a-bed 
late in the morning, if you would avoid be- 
coming fat. If possible, sleep standing, and 
then all fear of corpulency may safely be laid 
down. Don’t be a successful publisher, a diner- 
out, or a butcher. All these occupations tend 
inevitably to fatness. In fact, it may be esta- 
blished as a general principle, that if the purse 
be afflicted with a plethora, the person likewise 
tends to an unnatural and less agreeable en- 
fargement. Finally, of the things to be avoid- 
ed, remember all articles of diet that are legu- 
minous, farinaceous, or liquid in their charac- 
ter. Carbon and hydrogen are the elements of 
fat, and these exist in great proportions in 
fruits, sugar, flour and starch. Water is only 
the protoxide of hydrogen, and is, therefore, to 
be drunk as little as possible. To avoid mis- 
understanding, it may be well to remark here 
that brandies, ales, beers, and other steady 

winks, are to be avoided. Water is bad, but 

hese are worse. Liquids generally are to be 
fispensed with. 

Besides the power of reasoning from the 
gmown to the unknown, man differs from other 
mimals in the ability and desire to eat without 
peing hungry, and to drink without being dry. 
Phis is, doubtless, the grand cause of obesity; 
nd here, as elsewhere in. the physical universe, 

extremes meet, and human beings, by the ex- 
ercise of those propensities in which they most 
differ from animals, may, in the end, reach an 
equality with them in the most brutal tastes 
and appearance. Therefore, the motto, which 
every fat man should emblazon upon the inside 
of the place which Amodi> belabors so unmer- 
cifully in Lusrezia Borgia, should be—< Keep 
hungry and thirsty.”” Let him not go the way 
of the Aldermen, nor sit in the seat of the Com- 
mon Councilman. Let him avoid the street 
which leads to Parker’s restaurant, and tread 
not in the alley-way to George Young’s. When, 
however, starvation point is almost reached, let 
the fat man eat only lean meat, and little of 
that. The base of meat is azote, and azote en- 
tereth not into the composition of fat. We re- 
peat it, let the fat aspirant after leanness eat 
meat, meat only, lean meat, and very little 
thereof, and then will his shadow grow less con- 
tinually. 

Again, let the fat man become a scoundrel, 
and Ais obesity will surely diminish. Rascality 
and obesity are incompatible. Who can con- 
ceive of a fat Iago, a corpulent Macbeth, an 
obese Richard III.? It was not alone a know 
ledge of the human heart which Shakspeare 
showed in making Cassius lean and hungry- 
looking, and Falstaff fat and honest. A tre- 
mendous thinking, especially if brought on by 
@ murder or two, ani the necessity of conceal- 
mest, would be sure to remove many pounds 
of extra flesh. The fear of stretching a string 
with one end of the person, would soon give 
any moderately fat man a sight of the shoe- 
@trings at his other end. 

If intellectual villainy fails, let the fat man 
remove to the top of a mountain, and establish 
a soap factory. Alkalis combining with grease 
form soaps. Overladen sufferers may take alka- 
line substances or drinks in moderation, and, 
if they do not consequently become lean, they 
at least have a chance of becoming Brown 
Windsor and so serving their day and yenera- 
tion. 

Finally, if all these methods fuil, and the fat 
man, now no longer jolly, is about to give upin 
despair the hope of happy living or peaceful 
@eath; if his circumferential grandeur still 
continaes to encroach upon the circumambicnt 
apace; if he is totally deserted by all hope cf 
ever again beholding his toes; if waiking be- 
comes impossible, and waddling painful; if 
Stilton cheese and visio-s of molasses hogs- 
heads float before his swollen eyes; if somn- 
tency follows, and fears of his latter end affright 
him who long tince relinquished all hope of 
ever beholding it; as a last resort, failing which 
all other attempts are hopeless, let the tat man 
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NOT A BAD IDEA FOR WARM WEATHER. 


Man.— Now, girls, pull away—don’t be idle!” 








NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CAT. 


The N. O. Picayune touches on the physio- 
logy of the cat in antique phrase, as follows : 

Ye catte —delighteth in ye roofes of 
menne’s abode, and thereon being perched doth 
send forth by turn, sweet musicke, plaintyve 
wailing, after ye manner of deepe griefe, and 
then suddenly doth this creature sound loudly 
ye stirring notes of love. Being smitten by 
menn she doth flee. But as ye dogge is brave 
when opposed to its own kinde, catte fighteth 
valiantly with catte, striving with a grete hearte 
and an intemperate courage. In victorie she 
pouretb out feelings of triumphe in tremulous 
straynes of gladnesse; but when ye masteric 
cleaveth to her adversarie, she ftlieth with much 
discretion and with great speedinesse, So 
irate is this beaste and so flerce is her hardi 
hoode, that when she becometh vexed over- 
much, and her bodice is not able to contayne 
her rage, ye ovesbounding wrath fleeth to her 
tayle wh. doth become of a huge and fearful 
bignesse. Ye catte is a wylie animal, and 
after ye manner of ye deadlie sin (as ye clerkes 
doe tell us) is faire to beholde, but most 
grievous in its iniquitye. 
Thomas loveth darknesse (for his deeds are 
yvil,) and Tabitha belyeth her good name by 
unseemlie noises and lurking in nooks of i'l 
repute. She venteth her jealous feelings in 
incontinent howles, and ye fatte-paunched 
mowse is arare morselle on her tongue. She 
is ye greene eyed monster. Beware of se in- 
sidious purringe of her treacheric. She wag- 
geth her tayle, and winketh her eye, and ex- 
alteth her back; but ye wise man is not de- 
ceived thereby. He seizeth her, and he clap- 
peth ye filberte shelle on her feete, and ye bit 
of tinder doth he fasten on her tayle; and 
when he hath fired ye tinder, she fleeth (as ye 
booke hath it) celeritate admirable, with a cu- 
rious speede, sfrepituque terribili, and witha 
fearfulle clatteringe of ye shells. Ye wicked 
man feareth her in ye darknesse, and when he 
beholdeth ye green eye and ye flaming tayle, 
and heareth ye strepitous noise and ye deepe 
groans she maketh, he fleeth though no man 
pursueth. Of a surety he inclineth to think 
that Sathanas hath broken his bowndes and is 
upon him! and so he reformeth. 
For this service to pietie in ye land of Egypt, 
men did worship the catte and held her in ye 
highest esteem. They did feed her on choyse 
viands, on ye white mowse, ye gold fish, ye 
snipes, and ye crocodiles of tender age. But 
ye great kindnesse, they reserved, till ye catte 
did kick ye buckette, when they did stutfe 
her with spices and oyntments, and sweet smell- 
ing stuffs, and did grete reverence to ye filthy 
bodice. 
Ye catte is now held in but light esteeme in 
these latter days; but mindful of former glorie, 
she waileth mournfullie, over ye past, for 
which ye menne doe smite her with ye boot- 
jack, ye blacking brush, ye emptie bottle and 
deep drawn curse. Water, if it be boiling hot, 
is also goode. 





Navat Cosunprum.—* Talking of conun- 
drums,’”’ said Old Hurricane, stretching him- 
self all over, and sending out one of those 
mighty puffs of Havana smoke which had given 
him his name, ‘‘can any of you tell me when a 
ship may be said to be in love ?”’ 

“I can tell—I can,’? snapped out Little 
Turtle. ‘ Itis when she wants to be manned.”’ 
«Just missed it,’?’ quoth Old Hurricane, 
“byamile. Try again. Who speaks first ?’’ 
«I do,” secondly answered Lemons, « It’s 
when she wants a mate.” 

«Not correct,” replies Hurricane. 
question is still open.”’ 

«« When she’s a ship of great size’? (sighs), 
modestly propounded Mr. Smoothly. 

«¢ When she’s tender to a man-of-war,’’ said 
the colonel, regarding the reflection of his face 
in his boot. 

« Everything but correct,’’ responded Hur- 


“The 


ricane. 

«« When she’s struck back by a heavy swell,” 
suggested Starlight. 

« Not as yet,” said Hurricane. 
hurry along.” 

«When she makes much of a fast sailor,” 


«Come, 


| cricd Smasbpipes. 


Here there was a great groan, and Smash- 





Become a jioor author ora daily editor. To 
this prescription we will warrant success in 
every possible instance. Dr. Dancel’s great 
principle, of living on a little lean meat and 
evoiding all water, is very well for those who 
fave time to go to Paris, and put themselves 
snder his care. He is doubtless a successful 
liminisher of embonpoint, but, as a professional 
wnaciator, we know of at least twenty men de- 
fidedly his superiors.— Boston Trareller. 
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pipes was thrown out of the window. 

When peace was restored, Old Hurricane 
propelled again. 

« You might have said—‘ when she hugs the 
wind,’ or ‘ when she runs down after a smack,’ 
or ‘when she’s after a consort,’ or something 
of that sort. But it wouldn’t have been right. 
The real solution is—when she’s attached to a 
buoy.’’—.4non. 





1 a Very few men, properly speaking, live 





OF” Speaking without thinking, ie shooting ‘at present, but are providing to live at another | 


ajthout taking aim. 


time. 
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THE MEDICAL MAN TO HIS 
MISTRESS. 


Upon one ‘ fringed curtain’’ 
Of thy so lustrous eyne, 

Hath come, ‘tis but too certain, 
A residence for swine. 

That eye, with tears suffusing, 
Is plaintive in eclipse, 

My tardy band accusing, 
Accuse me, too, thy lips. 


Dearest, my willing lancet 

Must yet delay its lunge ; 
Somewhat thou may’st advance it 

With poultice ani with sponge 
One cut, a little later, 

The blinding stye shal) beal, 
And make a new Spectator 

With the gentle touch of Steel 


Punch, 





* Sir Richard Steele, it will be remembered, wrote 
some of the articles in ‘‘ The Spectator’’—hence the 
pun. 





“Te Livpte Prack Boxy.’’—“ Chon, you 
recklememper dat liddle plack bony I pyed mit 
de bedlar next veak ?”’ 

«Yah; vot of him?” 

‘« Notings, only I gitts eheated burdy pad.” 

“So?” 

«Yah. You see in de vurst place he ish 
plint mith bote legs, unt ferry lame mit von eye. 
Den ven you gits on him to rite he rares up 
pehint unt kicks up pefore so vurser as a chach- 
mule. I dinks I dake him a liddle rite yesder- 
tay, unt so sooncr I gits straddle his pack he 
gommence dat vay, shust so like a vakin peam 
on a poatsteam; unt ven he gits tone, I vas so 
mixed up mit eferydings, I vints minezelf zittin 
arount packvards, mit his dail in mine hants 
vor de pridle.”’ 

“ Vell, vot you going to do mit him?” 

«Oh, I vixed him better as cham up. I hitch 
him in de cart mid his dail vere his head ought | 
to be; den I gife him apout so dozen cuts mit | 
a hitecow ; he starts to go, pu! so soon he see 
te cart pefore him he makes packward. Burdy 
soon he stumbles pehint, and sits down on his 
hanches, unt looks like he veel burty shamed 
mit himaelf. Den I dakes him out, hitch him 
in de rite vay, unt he goes rite off shust so good 
as anypody’s bony.’’—Porter’s Spirit.- 


Agricultural. 

















BOTS, AND HORN-AIL IN HORSES 
AND OTHER CATTLE. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Mr. Editor of the Post :—Under the head of 
‘Bots in Horses,’?’ Mr. E. T. Wood, in an 
article copied into your paper of August 
Sth, has given a correct account of the ori- 
gin of these parasites, and cites authorities | 
to show that contrary to the common belief 
they are never irjurious to the horse. There 
are, doubtless, many ailments attributed to bots | 
in the production of which they have had no 
kind of agency, but in this case, as in many 
other mooted points, the truth is probably be- 
tween the ¢xtremes of opinion, and bots, like 
worms in the human subject, may sometimes 
be multiplied to such a degree as to be attend- 
ed with serious and even fatal consequences. 

A case of this kind came under my own no- 
tice, wherein tte stomach of a horse that had 
suddenly died with the usual symptoms of 
bots, was found to contain some hundreds of 
these insects, which were for the moet part 
crowded in and about the upper orifice of the 
stomach. Evidences of a high state of inflam- 
mation were apparent, which was doubtless the 
effect of the irritation produced by the bots 
upon a very sensitive part of this organ. 

Your correspondent cannot be more sensible 
than I am of the amount of ignorance and ab- 
surdity current in connection with the theory 
and treatment of the diseases incident to 
our domestic animals, nor can he entertain | 
a more profound contempt for the detestable | 
quackery which hangs upon the skirts of an | 
honorable profession, to prey upon the cre- | 
dulity of an over-gullible public. And yet, as | 
might reasonably be expected, there is some 
truth mixed up with a vast amount of error in 
the popular fallacies everywhere prevalent, and 
in one instance, at least the skepticism of Mr. | 
Wood has misled bim. I! allude to a not un- 
common disease among cattle cverywhere | 
known by the name of hollow-horn or horn- 
ail, and which he pronounces to be an im- 
aginary distemper, having no foundation in fact. 

My own experience, as well as that of almost 
every intelligent farmer, will not permit me to | 
entertain a doubt of the existence among ca'- 
tle, of an obscure and peculiar disease of the 
spine, of which the hollow-horn is but an ac- 
companiment, as hornless cattle are equally the 








subjects of it. In most cases it appears to 
originate from the want of nourishing and 
wholesome food, and exposure to wet and cold. 

The horn in its healthy state is filled with a 
spongy bone very vascular and full of blood, 
and will impart to the hand a feeling of warmth. 
On the contrary, when the animal has had the 
disease for some time, the horn feels cold, and 
when perforated with a gimlet, will be found as 
hollow as a drum. If timely relief is not 
afforded the animal becomes paralytic and un- 
able to rise, and under such circumstances ge- 
nerally dies. 

Boring the horn imparts relief in a way I 
will not attempt to explain, The holes should 
be kept open by inserting a wooden pin every 
day until the horn filla up. The application of 
spirits of turpentine and friction with a curry- 
comb, along the course of the spine, with 
nourishing food, will generally effect a cure if 
the mneans are applied in time, ll. 

Lewistown, Aug. 9th, 1857. 


WHITEWASHING FRUIT TREES. 


In some agricultural works, we find the prac- 
tice of whitewashing fruit trees recommended, 
asa preventive of disease. In many sections 
this practice has prevailed extensively, yet a 
slight examination will satisfy any one that the 
fruit orchards thus treated, are not in better 
condition than those upon which whitewash has 
never been used. 

Analogy leads us to the inference that a 
clean, healthy skin is as indispensable to the 
health and longevity of trees and plants, as it 
undoubtedly is in the case of animals. The 
functions performed by the skin of the one and 


| the bark of the other, are, in many respects 
| analogous; and in the case of the latter, it is 


| generally well known that any permanent, or 


| exclude the 


even temporary obstruction of the cutaneous 
organs, is certain to produce disease. 

Now if we apply to the bark of a young tree, 
a coating of any matter which will fill the 
pores, and thus effectually prevent the action 
of the atmosphere, and arrest the internal ac- 
tion also, such as lime or paint, for instance, 
we produce a morbid state of the circulating 
fluids, which, becoming corrupt, instead of ad- 
ministering to the health of the system, render 
it torpid and diseased. 

If any person questions the truth of this as- 
sertion, we advise him to select some thrifty 


| young tree, and try the following experiment. 


Take a ten inch strip of grafting cloth—cotton 
cloth dipped in grafting cement—and wrap it 
around the trunk, near the ground. Let it 
be securely attached, and then dirt enough 


| placed around the tree to nearly cover the 


cloth. In one year—we are assured, for we 
have not personally tried it--that tree will be 
dead ! 

Or, let him mix a coat of tar and Spanish 
brown—or indeed, any other colored pigment, 
and give the body of any healthy and vigorous 
young tree a coating of it, in the same way that 
whitewash is applied, and watch the result. 
Now though whitewash does not so effectually 
air as either of the substances 
above named, yet it does so to a certain ex- 


| tent; it induces a morbid action of the cuta- 


neous vessels, and by rendering the circulation 


| torpid, deranges the functions of the entire sys- | 
| tem, without producing any apparent benefit 


whatever to the tree. 

If moss or insects are to be removed, sand 
and soap-suds may be used, and the trees 
washed down with soft water; but in no case 
let whitewash be applied. 
been highly recommended as a_ preventive 


| against mice, has also, in some instances, been | 
On this subject, Mr. Giles | 


found injurious. 


B. Avery, of the Shaker Society, located at | 


New Lebanon, New York, in a letter to Hon. 
Thomas Ewbank, late Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, says: 

« Various theories have been suggested by 
nurserymen and orchardists for protecting 
young trees from the ravages of mice and rab- 
bits. Gas tar has been recommended; but to 
my sorrow—lI found it to be a positive injury— 
to such an extent, indeed, as to cause the death 
of many fine trees in a beautiful young orchard 
of ten year’s growth from the bud. Doubt- 
less, there are yarious qualities of this tar, but 
that which we were recommended to use, 
searcd the bark to the wood, increased the 
action of the sun’s rays to almost a burning 
point, and stopped up the pores of the bark, 
which need as much to be open to atmos- 
pheric influence as those of the skin of ap 


animal.’’ 


W hile a timid course in our practice is a mis- 
taken one, the rash experiments so often made 
are occasionally fatal ones. Desperate reme- 


dies should be tried—if at all—on a small scale, | 


and their results watched with minute care.— 
Nee England Farmer. 








| WORK TO BE DONE, 

{ Farw.—lIf grain crops be not already sown, 
they should be attended to early in the month. 
Wheat and winter rye cannot be sown too 
early, as the roots must have time to penetrate 

the soil to a sufficient depth to prevent their 

Corn shculd 

proper preparations 


| being thrown out during winter. 
now be githered, and 
| made for fattening of stock for sale. 
| Crops require strict 
in rows, as they should be, the cultivator may 
| be frequently run between them this month 


with profit, 


| shins refuse to slide when hardly pressed upon | 


by the thumb; this isa better guide for ascer- 


taining when a potato iat pe than to judge by 


the fading of the vines. 


now be ploughed and st 
land ridged for disintegration by frost during 
winter. 
p'oug 
stronger, and a little w 
be fore 


| month. 


has now more time for 


! spring; his cattle are 
t hurt them 
fattening. Timber may be 


L 0k to 


tk will n 
barn-yards, and see them 
properly arranged for saving their drainage du- 
ring winter. 

Light, sandy soils should not be ploughed in 
the fall. 
stalks while standing, fcr next 
being careful to take from 


Select your ears of corn from thrifty 
year’s seed, 
such stalks only as 
bear more than one ear, Save your cornstalks 
Well, as by proper treatment they make good 
winter fodder. Use cooked feed for hogs; and 
remember that weeds in the hog pen will save 


time and produce better results than if 


| standing during winter. 


Root | 
atteation, and if planted | 


Budding may now be | 
|) done with advantage. Stiff, hard lands should | 


1-soiled, leaving the | 


cut this! 


| My 15, 17 


| My 17, 4, 


left | 
Large quantities of | 


headlands, peat, &c., &c., should be placed | 
near the stables, barnyards, Xc., for full com- 


| 


posting; and proper quantities of bone dust, 
| salt, and other materials intended to be added 
to the compost should be in readiness. 
Kitcuen Garpex.—Collect onion-pips in- 
Manure 
grounds intended for spring gardening, plough- 
ing and subsoiling deeply. 


tended for re-plinting in early spring. 


Use the manures 
this month long and deeply buried, or at 
least not merely placed beneath the surface, so 
that in the spring ploughing, by using the same 
plough, the manure will be thoroughly mixed 
throughout the soil, instead of merely oecupy- 
ing the surface, or being thon all turned un- 
der, as would be the case with shallow fall ma- 
nuring. 

Keop the hand and horse cultivator busily 
at work among the turnip and other root 
crops. 

Part the roots of all herbaceous plants for in- 
creasing their number, about October Ist, 
selecting cloudy or wet weather; select cu- 
cumbers for pickling, as the first frost will 
finish them. Weed out spinach, hoe and 
earth up celery on dry days, and not even while 
wet with dew. 

Herbs should now have a thorough dressing. 
Look at your sash-frames and have them gla- 
zed and generally repaired in time to let the 
putty harden before they are wanted; have a 
supply of shutters, straw mats, &c. Cut down 
parsley, &c. 

Fret Garpen and Orenarpv.—-Budding 
may still be done, for which see Downing.— 
Strew lime around apple-trees. Remove 
caterpillars’ eggs from the ends of twigs. 

Manure trees that have fruited badly this 
year. 

FLower GARDEN.—Prepare beds and bor- 
ders for bulbous roots. 

Propagate pansies by layers. 
santhemums and tuberoses. 


Tie up chry- 
Clear away the 
stems or haulm of any decayed annual or her- 
baceous plants. About the first of October 
sow the seeds of delphinium ajacis fiere plino, 
or double rocket lark-spur. It will not flower 
well unless sown in autumn, and grown a little 
above ground before winter. A few branches 
laid lightly over them is a sufficient protec- 
tion. 

The following secds may also be sown at 
this time: Gilia, coreopsis, centurea, clarkia, 
colinisia, &c. Be attentive in collecting all 
kinds of seeds, and see them properly labelled, 

Pansy seed may now be sown, but should be 
protected by a slight frame. 

Buist says: “From the first of October to 
the middle of November is the best period for 
a general planting of bulbs, corn and tubers, 
which, if the ground has been prep:red as pre- 
viously directed, will now be in readiness.’’— 


Working Farmer. 





Cavse or THe War or 1812 —The manner 
in which a pig caused the war of 1812, was as 
follows :—Two citizens of Providence, R. I., 
both of the Federal school of politics, chanced 
to quarrel. They were neighbors, and one of 
them owned a pig which had an inveterate pro- 
pensity to perambulate in the garden of the 





Gas tar, which has | 


other. The owner of the garden complained 
that his neighbor's pig-sty was insufficient to 


| restrain the pig, and the neighbor insisted that 
| the garden fences were not in good repair. 


One morning, as the pig was taking his usual 
ramble, he was surprised in the very act of 
rooting up some valuable bulbous roots; this 
was the «last feather,’? and the owner of the 
garden instantly put the pig to death with a 
pitchfork. 
| At the coming election, the owner of the gar- 
| den was a candidate for the Legislature, and 
| his neighbor, who, but for the quarrel, would 
have voted for him, voted for the Democratic 
| candidate, who was elected by a majority of 
i one. At the election of a United States 
| Senator, a Democrat was chosen by a majority 
of one; and when the question of war with 
England was before the Senate, it was declared 
by a majority of only one.—Historical Maga- 


zine. 





Lornp Brrox axa Mr. Curran.—--When 
Lord Byron rose into fame, Curran constantly 
objected to his talking of himself, as the great 
drawback on his poerty. “ Any subject,” 
said he, “but that eternal one of self. Iam 
weary of knowing once a month the state of 
any man’s hopes or fears, rights or wrongs. I 
should as soon read a register of the weather, 
the barometer up so many inches to-day and 
down so many inches to-morrow. I feel skep- 
ticism all over me at the sight of agonies on 
paper—things that come as regular and as no- 
torious as the full of the moon. The truth is, 





his lordship weeps for the press, and wipes his) 


eves with the public.”’ 
j oat 





| 


| My 4 


| 
My Is 
Potatoes should be dug as soon as their 


Che 


Riddler. 








GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTER FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING Posy. 
BY GRO. W. DUFFIELD. 
I am composed of 3% lesters. 
My 2, 10, 33, 25, 7, &, te a county of Virginin 
My 3, 29, 21, 22, 3, Is a county of North Curaliea. 
My 27, 33, 20, 20, 36, 20, fs acounty of Alabama 
My 1, 4, 20, 21, 3, 33, 17, isa county of Georg’ 
My 3, 2, 3, 19, 20, ts a county of M iss baal ped 
My 15, %) i, 14, 10, 29, is acounty of Leatetenm: 
My 11, 20, 2t, & ounty of Arkarses. 
My 31, 33, 10, 9, Wh, U7, Ww, RB ie county of Tam 
Neseece 
*, 3, Ww 6, 2 
Ym, & " 








2, tsa 


My 24 sa county of India 
nity of Ohla 


yunts of lilinem 


, ses aem 
nw 16 \tleas 
My 35, 2), 21, ®2. is aco 
My 4, 37, 20, 34, 3, in a 
My @, 23, 5, <0 

My total 


inty of lowa 

county of Pennay! van te 
ousty of North Caraiim 
is a Virgin Institution 





TRI-LETTERED AC ROSTICAL EXNIGWA | 

WRITTEN FOR THE *ATURDATY BYERi NG Pees, 

Tam composed of 22 letters 
My! 
My 2. WY. 19. is a veese! 
Ny 3, 12, 19, is a we 
My 13, § 
My 5 
My 6,1 
My 7, I\. 3. ts what wea lo 
My §, 18, 20 
Wy 9, 10, 19 
My 10, 22, 21, is anger 
My 11, 10, 19 
My 12, 1s 
My 13, 11, 7, 
My 11,2 


6, 17, is an adject 


" 
10 


sa sack 
isa kind of white metal 
is a violation of the divine low 
22, ja an Instrument to row with 
means to employ 

S, ls an article used by washerwormem 
poem 


article mich 


21, ls a short 
My 16, Is, 19 


siithimer., 


ie an isecl by loddes Op 
is a domest 
My 18%, 22, 14, means skill 
My 19, 12, 6, means to bow the head 
My 2, 10, 19, is a kind ef liquor, 
My 21, 18, 2, is the organ of bearing 


nimal 


My &, 15, 9, is a very troublesome little aa leu 
My whole is a saying tn which there is a» grad 
amount of truth CANTOR. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





HISTORICAL ENIGWA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 
lam composeé of 2 letters 
Ny 16, 18, 15, 19, 5, Is, 16, 9, 14, 5, was Queen of te 
dominions of Pluto 
My 21, 5, Is, 24, 5, 19, was a 
My 19, 15, 12, 13, 14 
(ireece 
My 12, 25,3, 21, ix, 7, 21, 
giver 
My 12, 5, 15, 14, 9, 4, 5, 19, was a Grecian General 
My Ih, #, 5, 1, 19, 25, 12, 28, 1, was burted alive Ge 
Violating the vows of the vestal virgins 
My 4, 5, 14, 20, 1, 20, @1, 19, was a Roman Geperal 
My 6, 1, 2, 9, 21, 10, wae a distinguished General of he 
Romans. 
My 10, 21, 16, 9, 20, 5, 18, was a god of the anelenta. 
My 2, 12,1, 3, 11,8, 1, 23, 11, was acelebvated Indep 
chief. 
My 7, 1, 26, 1, ts a town of Palestine. 
My 23, 15, 19, 17, 23, 5, is a Grecian tera ple. 
Without my whole, this world would be a horde ef 
barbarians. PHOENIX. 
Philada. 


great Persian Kiag 
was one of the wise men of 


19, wor a Sparen Law 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pose. 
In the summer when the weather is het 
And soil is parched and dry, 
The farmer looks from out his cot, 
And prays my Grst Is nigh. 


In olden times when ari was low, 
And trades were very few, 

To war men with my second did ge, 
And many thousands slew. 


——= 


On my whole you very often gaze, 
But not without a shower, 

Although its length may you amaze, 
It lasts not half an hour. 


Pittsburg, Pa L. A. ME. . 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYSNING Poss. 
My first, I know, you often hear, 
In social intercourse ; 
In sentences my second’s found, 
Employed to give them force. 


My third, I trow, you often see, 
For ‘tis a kind of grain— 

My whole’s a place where many te@l, 
Both day and night, for gain. 


Lisbon, Md. o. C. 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR TH SATURDAY EVENING Poem, 


Five letters, if they’re placed aright, 

My name will surely bring to sight ; 
Amidst the battle’s bloody strife, 

1 often end the soldier's life. 

Now, if you will omit my first, 

You'll have a fruit that allays your thst; = - 
Erase another, then you’ll find, = 
I'm an organ of a useful kind. 

Omit my last, my firet erase, 

Then in the garden I've a place; 

With what I've told, if you're inclined, 
The answer you can bring to mind. 


Pequea, Pa ALPHA... 





ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. ~— 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY SVENige Poss. ~ 


A man who had his fortune spent, <= 
With many dollars friends had lent— 
Long time in poverty had lived— 
At length a legacy received. 
To creditors, who long had stayed, 
Ninety-four dollars thea be paid. 
One-half of the remaining sum 
Laid by against a time te come. 
Again, to show his kind intent, 
One-fi/th on wife and daughter spear. 
One-tenth of what he first obtained, 
Exclusive, in his purse remained— 
W hich, with bis daughter he’!] bestow ; 
On bim whe can her dowry show. 

GAUM , 





CONUNDARUMS. e 

7" Why are bees like a commercial poopie? 
Ans.—Because they cel! their honey. 

iv” ‘* Why did Adam bite the apple ?’’ 
schoolmaster to a country lad. ‘ Because he had 
knife,’’ replied the urchin. " 

7" What fish may be said to be out of place 
Ans.—A perch in a bird’s cage ; a sole at the bottoms 
your foet; a mussel ia a lady’s neck. . 

U7" Which five letters may form a sentence of 
giveness’?’ Ans—I XQSU. aa 

ij" Why are persons blind from birth ealt te 
carpenters’ Ans —Because they never saw. 





- 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. Ge 

PHILOSOPHICAL EMIGMA.— 

‘* Know then this truth (enough for mar to knew,) 

Virtue alone is huppiness below.”’ sa 
CHEMICAL ENIGMA.-Str Humphrey 
Safety lamp. MISCELLANEOUS —Prane 
RIDDLE —A_ spermaceti cer t 
Blood-stone. CHARADE-—Paris (Paz-ia. 
GRAMS —Harrisburg, Albany, Trenton, 
Montpelier, Charleston. QU ESTION.—44.46 


To Maxg Cvaay Powper.—Curcuma, 
powdered ginger, 1 ounce; black p 
ounces ; Cummin seeds, 4 ounces; C 
seeds, 4 drachms; powdered mace, 4 dr 
Cayenne pepper, | ounce. Mix altog 





De 


oe 


poe 


very fine powder. 


> 
ci 


‘A 





